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THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE JEWS BETWEEN 444 
AND 160 B.C. 


By PROFESSOR CHARLES FOSTER KENT, Pu.D., 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


1. Influences which determined the social life of Judaism.—The 
Babylonian exile and the influences which grew out of it 
transformed the social life as fundamentally as they did the 
faith of the Hebrew race. The destruction of the ancient 
Judean state brought the scattered remnants of the nation into 
intimate and continued contact with the dominant peoples of the 
Semitic world. A certain amount of imitation was inevitable. 
In many cases the foreign influences were negative rather than 
positive. Above all the changed conditions made necessary a 
fundamental reconstruction of society. The revolutionizing 
changes, however, did not come until the last century of the 
Persian period, when the walls of Jerusalem had been rebuilt by 
Nehemiah, and when, for the first time since the disaster of 586 
B. C., large bodies of Jews from the dispersion came back, as 
did the expedition under Ezra, to swell the numbers of the poor, 
struggling community in Judah. Then was promulgated in 
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Palestine the fully developed priestly law, which had gradually 
taken form in the East, and which henceforth became the guid- 
ing norm of Judaism. 

Long centuries of subjection to foreign masters, severe 
persecutions, and a protracted, almost mortal, struggle with the 
insistent, seductive culture of Greece completed the transforma- 
tion. The result was that, instead of the old Hebrew kingdom, 
with its king, nobility, middle and dependent classes, and social 
customs similar to those of other ancient Semitic states, there 
appeared the hierarchy, in which the political and social life of 
the community all centered about the temple. 

2. The historical sources.—The life of Judaism is reflected ina 
great variety of writings. Chief among these is the priestly 
code (preserved in the books of Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers), which was the constitution of the hierarchy. The 
chronicler in his ecclesiastical history of Jerusalem (1 and 2 
Chronicles) has read so many of the social conditions of his 
own times into his account of the earlier that his work is a 
valuable source for information respecting the Jewish com- 
munity during the Greek period when he lived. The book of 
Joel and Zech., chaps. 9-14, contain many suggestive facts. 
Josephus has also preserved certain traditions which present 
vivid pictures of the life of the age; but the fullest and most 
entertaining portrayal of society in Palestine about 200 B. C. is 
from the pen of the genial son of Sirach, and is found in the 
collection of his proverbs, translated into Greek by his grandson 
and known as the book of Ecclesiasticus. 

3. The social organization of the hierarchy.— Remnants of 
the old monarchical organization survived the Babylonian exile. 
At first the Persian government placed over the sub-province of 
Judah, Jews who were descendants of the royal Davidic line. 
At the time of the rebuilding of the temple, in 520 B. C., the 
political expectations of the community centered in Zerubbabel, 
and the hope of raising him to the position of an independent 
king found open expression (Hag. 2:23; Zech. 6:9-14—restored 
text). Although this hope was never fulfilled, and the house of 
David soon sank to a position of insignificance (1 Chron., chap. 
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3), the authority of the secular nobility continued to be recog- 
nized. Nehemiah appealed to this class to rebuild the walls of 
Jerusalem; but side by side with heads of the leading lay 
families he found a priestly aristocracy, the influence of which 
was rapidly increasing. 

The promulgation of the priestly code hastened the process 
which had already begun, for it stripped the secular nobility of 
most of the authority which it had possessed, and transferred it 
to the priests. Remnants of the ancient monarchical aristocracy 
survived during the succeeding centuries, and appear to have 
ultimately found partial recognition in the ‘Gerousia,” or 
assembly of the elders, to which all important questions which 
concerned the nation were later referred ; but during the two cen- 
turies following the work of Nehemiah and Ezra the supreme 
civil, as well as religious, authority was exercised by the priests. 

While the Jews were ruled by foreign masters, and all their 
attention was focused on the temple, and their energies were 
devoted to observing the law, it was inevitable that the head of 
the temple service should become the ruler of the community 
as well. The Jerusalem priesthood showed themselves as ready 
to assume the temporal power as did their fellow-ecclesiastics in 
ancient Egypt and Phcenicia or in medieval Rome. The 
Jewish high priests, like the kings of old, were anointed, wore 
the purple, enjoyed royal honors, and were recognized as the 
head of the community by its foreign masters. The only 
limitations to their power were the obligations which their nation 
owed to its conquerors, and the will of the people, which the 
heads of the hierarchy rarely opposed. 

Naturally the immediate members of the family of the high 
priest shared the authority and prestige of their head, so that 
they became the most prominent representatives of the priestly 
aristocracy. Next to them were the priests, the desendants of 
those who had ministered at the pre-exilic Jerusalem temple. 
Under them was the class known as the Levites. They appear 
to have been the descendants of the priests who had been 
associated with the high places abolished at the reformation of 
Josiah (Ezek. 44: 10-14). In time this class included: (1) those 
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who were assigned to the less attractive duties in connection 
with the general temple service, as, for example, the preparation 
of the showbread (1 Chron. 9:32); (2) the doorkeepers, and 
(3) the singers or temple musicians. 

Among the public officials in the hierarchy the chronicler 
mentions still another class, the Nethinim, ‘the given,” and 
the children of Solomon’s servants (Ezra 2:43-58). Tradition 
states, and their general designations confirm the assertion, 
that they were descended from the slaves who had originally 
been presented to the temple. They stood at the bottom of the 
social ladder, and to them were assigned the most menial duties 
in connection with the temple service. 

The authority of the high priests seems to have been accepted 
unquestioningly by the people, for it was strengthened by the 
religious instincts and by the intense devotion to the law which 
was the dominant characteristic of Judaism. Although only a few, 
like Simon the Just, used their influence to improve the condi- 
tion of the community, the masses continued to revere the office, 
irrespective of the character of the man who held it. The great 
and imperative demands made upon the resources of the people 
in behalf of the priests and temple servants by the law would 
have been branded as grinding despotism and extortion in a civil 
state, but in the hierarchy they were taken as a matter of course, 
and the thought of complaint seems to have been entirely absent 
from the popular mind. 

Fear the Lord and glorify his priest ; 

And give him his portion, even as it is commanded you: 

The first fruits of the trespass offering and the gift of the shoulders, 

And the sacrifice of sanctification, and the first fruits of holy things, 


was the advice of such a representative and broad-minded man 
as the son of Sirach (Ecclus. 7: 31). 

4. The aristocracy of learning —The same conditions which 
molded Judaism created, in addition to the priestly, still another 
type of aristocracy —that of learning. The law, before which 
all bowed, and which was the one acknowledged source of author- 
ity in the Jewish community, required not only priests and 
Levites to carry out its injunctions, but also specialists to 
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interpret and further expand it. Naturally the men who stood in 
such a close and important relation to the law as did the scribes 
were, like the priests, regarded with reverence by the masses. 
They soon attracted to their ranks the abler men in the community 
who did not by the accident of birth belong to the priestly nobil- 
ity. In the minds of the people they soon came to occupy the 
position of authority, as the interpreters of Jehovah’s will, which 
the prophets held in earlier days. Being interpreters of the law, 
it was inevitable that cases should be referred to the scribes for 
decision, so that in time they were recognized, side by side with 
the priests, as the authorized judges of the community. 
Although the fact is not generally recognized during this 

age, the third great class of teachers in ancient Israel, the wise 
men or sages, turned scribes. The sayings of the son of Sirach, 
who was himself one of the last distinguished representatives of 
the wisdom school, reveal the gradual transformation. Describ- 
ing the ideal wise man-scribe, he states that 

He will seek out the hidden meaning of proverbs, 

And be conversant in dark sayings of parables. 

He will show forth the instruction which he has been taught ; 

And will glory in the law of the covenant of the Lord (39: 3, 8). 
Elsewhere he remarks : 

The wisdom of the scribe comes by opportunity of leisure ; 

And he who has little business shall become wise (28 : 24). 
His exhortations to ‘glorify the priest,” and to “let all your 
discourse be in the law of the Most High” (7:31; 9:15), are 
in striking contrast to the earlier apathetic attitude of the wise 
toward the ritual. He goes so far as to identify wisdom with 


the law: 
All wisdom is the fear of the Lord; 


And in all wisdom is the doing of the law (19: 20). 
His teachings recall that of another wise man-scribe, who belongs 
to the same period : 

Fear God and keep his commandments ; 

For this is the whole duty of man (Eccles. 12:13). 
Although originally their realm of thought and methods were 
so different, the fusion of the sage and scribe was easy, since 
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both were students of the inherited lore of the past, and both 
were popular teachers of the masses. Since the law was regarded 
by later Judaism as a complete rule for human conduct, it was 
but natural that the sage should in part abandon the proverbs 
and “parables of the ancients”’ for the Torah. 

Standing before the people as the representatives of the 
earlier prophets and sages, the scribes were regarded with great 
veneration by the masses. They were the ones who were sought 
for in the council of the people, who occupied the seats of honor 
in the assembly, and who sat in the public tribunal (Ecclus. 
38:33). In general, the exalted position of influence which was 
assigned to them was well deserved, for they were the faithful, 
untiring teachers, who in time thoroughly instructed the origi- 
nally ignorant Jewish community in the details of its complex 
law. 

5. The position and occupations of the masses.—-Looked down 
upon and almost despised by the learned, who were blessed with 
“opportunity of leisure,’”’ were those who “maintain the fabric 
of the world, whose prayer is the handiwork of their craft” 
(Ecclus. 38:34). Condescendingly, almost pityingly, the son of 
Sirach speaks of those “who hold the plow, who glory in the 
shaft of the goad, who drive oxen and are occupied in their 
labors, whose heart is upon turning their furrows, and -whose 
wakefulness is to give their heifers their fodder” (38:25, 26). 
In the same manner he refers to “the artificer and workmaster 
who pass their time by night as by day, who cut gravings of sig- 
nets, who set their heart to preserve likeness in their portraiture, 
and who are wakeful to finish their work” (38:27). He also 
describes the smiths ‘“‘who wrestle in the heat of their furnaces, 
with the clang of hammers always in their ears,” and the potters 
‘“‘who sit at their work and turn the wheel about with their feet, 
who fashion the clay with their arms and apply their hearts to 
finish the glazing” (38: 28-30). He recognizes that 

Without these a city would not be inhabited, 

And men would not sojourn nor walk up and down ¢herein ; 
but for them are none of the privileges and honors enjoyed by 
the scribes (38: 32, 33). 
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Physicians are found, but they have only half won the confi- 
dence of the community. The liberal son of Sirach urges that 


The Lord created medicines out of the earth; 
And a prudent man will have no disgust at them (38: 4). 


He recommends taking careful precautions to prevent disease, 
and, when it comes, first to apply home remedies ; but if these are 
ineffective, to call in the doctors (38:9-12). He appears to 
trust as much in their prayers as in their prescriptions, and sagely 
remarks in conclusion: 
He that sins before his Maker, 
Let him fall into the hands of the physician (38: 14, 15). 
Apothecaries were also found to codperate with the doctors in 
healing the ills of humanity (Ecclus. 38:8). 

Commerce was still regarded with suspicion by the religious 
teachers of Israel. Business in the East, of the past as of the 
present, was conducted in accordance with very questionable 
principles : 

A merchant shall hardly keep from wrong-doing ; 
And a huckster shall not be acquitted of sin (Eccles. 26 : 29). 


6. Social conditions —On the whole, the relations between the 
different classes within the Jewish community were normal and 
friendly. The priestly and learned aristocracy, instead of prey- 
ing upon the masses without giving anything in return, were their 
servants and teachers. Religion bound all classes together and 
brought them into close and constant contact with each other. 
Devotion to the law and the acquisition of learning, not wealth, 
were the dominant motives in the state. At the same time it 
was not entirely free from those social disorders which are espe- 
_ cially flagrant in the Orient. ‘Presents and gifts blinded the 
eyes of the wise” (20:29). ‘Poor men were a pasture for the 
rich” (Ecclus. 13:19). Judges often perverted the cause of the 
denfenseless, and there was no court of appeal. 

In public questions the will of the majority was made known 
through the general assembly, which was convened whenever 
necessity required. The high priests rarely took action in 
important matters without consulting this body, and do not 
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appear to have ever directly opposed its decisions. Thus this 
institution, which became very prominent in the life of Judaism, 
conserved the popular liberties and democratic ideas which had 
distinguished the ancient Hebrew state from all other oriental 
societies. Freedom of thought and expression was never 
restricted, so that the religion of Jehovah was ever open to new 
ideas and development. 

7. Family life—The law jealously guarded the purity of the 
home life. Monogamy was taken for granted, and no examples 
of polygamy are given. In the midst of almost universal corrup- 
tion, the Jews were conspicuous for their social morality. The 
complete joy of trustful companionship, based upon equality 
between husband and wife, was, however, unknown. The wife, 
like the children and household slaves, was the absolute posses- 
sion of her husband. If she did not please her lord, he had the 
right to divorce her at a moment’s notice. The writers of the 
age have little to say about love between husband and wife. 
Marriage was regarded as a business contract, and “happy was 
the husband of a good wife” (Ecclus. 26:1). ‘The beauty of 
a good wife was the ordering of her husband’s house” (Ecclus. 
26:16). 

The grace of a wife will delight her husband ; 

And her knowledge will fatten his bones. 

A silent woman is a gift of the Lord; 

And there is nothing worth so much as a well-instructed soul. 


A modest woman is grace upon grace ; 
And there is no price worthy of a continent soul (Ecclus. 26: 13-15). 


Kept, as they were, in comparative ignorance, treated as 
children and regarded as personal property, it is not strange that 
many of them were malicious, quarrelsome, given to gossip, and 
sometimes addicted to drink and unchaste (Ecclus. 25 : 16-26; 
26: 5-12). 

The suggestions, which the son of Sirach gives, of the rela- . 
tions between fathers and their children are not altogether ideal. 
It was an age when parental affection found expression chiefly 
in discipline. ‘Stripes and correction are wisdom at every sea- 
son” (22:6), was the prevailing principle in education. 
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An unbroken horse becomes stubborn ; 

And a son left at large becomes headstrong. 

Indulge your child, and he will make you afraid ; 

Play with him, and he will grieve you. _ 

Laugh not with him, lest you have sorrow with him; 

And you gnash your teeth in the end. 

Give him no liberty in his youth, 

And beat him on his sides while he is a child, 

Lest he grow stubborn and be disobedient toward you (30 : 9-13). 


The education which the Jewish boys received was well cal- 
culated to make them tyrants in turn. The slaves shared with 
the children the rigor of the stern home rule: 

Bread, discipline, and work for a slave; 


Yoke and thong will bow the neck ; 
And for an evil servant there are racks and torture (33:24, 26) 


8. Social intercourse—These glimpses into the family life 
indicate that, unless he was by nature a tyrant, the man, who was 
absolute master of his domestic domain, found little relaxation 
or pleasure in the life of his home. Debarred by false social and 
educational ideas from free companionship with his wife and 
children, he found it in the company of his equals. Men 
attended to the social functions, while their wives stayed at 
home and toiled. Beside the city gates, in the temple court, or 
among the bazars they gossiped, discussed politics, and arranged 
_ matrimonial alliances—in a very businesslike and unromantic 

fashion—for their sons and daughters. 

Emulating the example of their foreign masters, they occa- 
sionally gave elaborate banquets to their friends in order to fur- 
ther their personal ends or pay off their social debts. The 
wisdom writers of the period present a detailed code of etiquette 
to be observed at these great social events. Some of their 
injunctions are worthy of repeating : 

When you sit at a great table be not greedy ; 

And say not, Many are the things upon it. 

Stretch not out your hand toward whatever you see ; 
And thrust not your fingers into the dish. 

Consider your neighbor’s /king by your own ; 

And be discreet in every point. 
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Eat as a man those things which are set before you ; 

And eat not greedily, lest you be disliked. 

Be first to leave off for manners’ sake ; 

And be not insatiable, lest you give offense. 

Pour not out talk when there is a performance of music, 

And display not your wisdom out of season (Ecclus. 31:12, 14-17; 32:4). 


As in later times, one was chosen from the assembly to be the 
ruler of the feast and to see that the wants of each one of the 
guests were anticipated (Ecclus. 32:1). Even the stern, ortho- 
dox Jews relaxed on these occasions and enjoyed themselves. 
In the midst of his solemn moralizing the son of Sirach pauses to 
remark feelingly that, 

As a signet of carbuncle in a setting of gold, 

So is a concert of music in a banquet of wine. 


As a signet of emerald in a work of gold, 
So is a strain of music with pleasant wine (35:5, 6). 


In the oft-recurring religious festivals, which under the 
priestly law were observed with great display and splendor, 
the social instincts of the community also found expression. 
Not only the men, but also at certain of the great feasts, like 
that of Tabernacles, the women and children, came up to Jerusa- 
lem, and for a week lived in booths, feasted, worshiped, visited, 
and undoubtedly, under the shadow of the temple, relaxed a 
little the severe régime of the home life. Priests, scribes, and 
people united as one great family, and all felt again the common 
bond of race and religion. 

9. The elements of strength and weakness in Jewish life—This 
general survey has revealed the elements of weakness in Juda- 
ism which the teachings and work of Jesus brought out into still 
stronger contrast. The civil authority given to the priests con- 
stituted a danger which they were not able to resist and still 
retain intact their purity of character and purpose. The ven- © 
eration with which the common people regarded the scribes 
tended to make them in time proud and hypocritical. The 
home life failed to give to the husband, the wife, and the chil- 
dren that rest and inspiration which are absolutely necessary for 
the development of the noblest and broadest characters. The 
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habits of selfishness formed there by the men undoubtedly 
explain in part why the Jews are so selfish in their relations 
to other peoples, and why they were content to enjoy their 
superior religious enlightenment without endeavoring to impart 
it to their neighbors. Furthermore, any social organization 
which devotes its entire energies to a round of religious exer- 
cises is not performing its duty in the great family of nations. 
Jewish society lacked the spirit of altruism, and the inspiration 
of a noble purpose, and as a result tended to become petty, 
mean, and sordid. 

Compared, however, with the social life of other civilized 
nations of that period, as, for example, the Greek, that of the 
Jews was conspicuous for its purity and simplicity. In an age 
when it was the fashion to be treacherous, and to pander to the 
rich and influential, the Jews maintained a comparatively high 
ideal of justice, honor, and personal freedom. The rights and 
liberties of the individual were sacredly guarded. The love and 
reverence for learning were marked characteristics, not only of 
the favored classes, but also of the masses. Honest toil in any 
field of activity was recognized, and not looked upon as in itself 
degrading, as it was among the Greeks and Romans. Although 
Jewish social life during these centuries was by no means perfect 
in every respect, it satisfied the needs of the race at the stage in 
its development when it was most sorely tested, first by contact 
with the alluring life of the Greeks, and later by the bitter perse- 
cutions of Antiochus Epiphanes. To the astonishment of the 
world, Judaism emerged triumphant, thereby demonstrating that 
it possessed enduring elements of strength. 


THE RELIGIOUS IDEAS OF JUDAISM FROM EZRA TO 
THE MACCABEES. 


By REv. THEO. G. SOARES, PH.D., 
Galesburg, Il. 


THE period under discussion is that of the establishment of 
Judaism. Perhaps all the ideas of the developed Jewish faith 
can be traced back to the prophets. Certainly they only received 
their full development from the later rabbis. But the distinctive 
characteristics of Judaism first become perfectly clear and attain 
definite form in the three centuries between Ezra and the Macca- - 
bees. It is here that the distinctive institutions of Judaism—the 
law, the sacred literature, the elaborations of worship— become 
clearly recognized. It is here that ethical monotheism, as dis- 
inguished from tribal henotheism, becomes the conception of 
the Jewish people, and the peculiar relation of the Jew to God 
becomes defined. And it is here that certain special religious 
beliefs come into prominence, which before were vague and 
generally unrealized. 


I. RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS. 


1. The divine law.—The basis and explanation of Judaism 
is the conception of the law. Israel believed that she had 
received directly from Jehovah not only that law which was the 
fundamental constitution of the land, but even the statutes 
which governed the life of the individual in its minutest details. 
And it was in the fifth and fourth centuries B. C. that this con- 
ception of the law became the Jewish faith. This is historically 
true upon any theory of the origin and authorship of the Mosaic 
codes. Whether the entire pentateuchal law came, according to 
the tradition, from Moses himself; or whether the Levitical legis- 
lation was altogether the product of the exile; or whether, as is 
perhaps most probable, the different strata of laws which appear 
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in the Pentateuch represent different codifications of the common 
law of the land and of the priestly customs of the temple, as 
they developed through the centuries, it still remains historically 
clear that the full acceptance and observance of the Levitical 
legislation must be dated from the time of Ezra. The law may 
have been old and forgotten; it may have been a brand-new 
invention; or it may have been the old and the new, developed 
from the Mosaic beginnings. In any case, its significance for 
Israel begins with its solemn promulgation by the scribe from 
Babylon, and its solemn acceptance by the people in 444 B.C. 

Henceforth the Jews are the people whose laws have come 
from God himself. Their lives are not regulated by the tyran- 
nical decrees of a monarch, nor even by the sage deliverances 
of elders and judges. God has set the limits to their acts, and 
the sanctions of justice are all divine. 

This was still the conception of the law as it developed after 
Ezra. No body of jurisprudence can be stationary. New con- 
’ ditions demand new enactments. One of the strangest and most 
interesting facts about the history of the Jews is that they suc- 
ceeded in persuading themselves that even these later legislative 
provisions were from the hand of Moses. The Levitical law had 
to be interpreted and applied. This duty fell to the scribes, the 
new class of teaching priests, successors of Ezra. As the inter- 
pretations and applications increased, they constituted in them- 
selves a developed legislation. This, however, was not written, 
but came down from scribe to scribe as the oral law. Tradition 
soon ascribed this to the great lawgiver, and thus raised it to an 
equal authority with the original legislation. 

The religious idea of the Jews from the fifth century B. C. 
was determined by this pervasive law, which hedged about the 
people. It set them aside as a holy people; it laid upon them 
the obligation of spiritual cleanliness; it brought every act of 
life into relation with the divine. 

2. The sacred canon.— Side by side with the idea of a God- 
given law was that of a God-given literature. The tradition that 
ascribes to Ezra so large a part in the gathering and editing of 
the prophetic books must have in it at least the truth that from 
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his time the value of the sacred writings began to be clearly 
seen. In the third century, at least, as Ecclesiasticus witnesses, 
it was felt that prophecy had ceased. God’s message to Israel 
was a past message. Next in importance to his written law, the 
Jew placed the writings of those wondrous men of old who had 
prefaced their deliverances with, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord.” The 
influence upon the religious idea of the people of this collecting 
and (with some allowance one may even say) canonizing of their 
sacred books must have been by no means inconsiderable. It 
dignified them as a religious people; it centered their pride and 
interest upon a great ethical literature; it taught them to learn 
God’s will, not by the dark sayings of an oracle, nor by the 
auguries of a priest, but by the words of righteousness that men 
of God in other days had spoken. 

There is no evidence that the text of the sacred books was 
regarded with that peculiar and indeed morbid reverence which 
characterized the Judaism of much later times. But it is clear 
that the prophetic books were regarded with a reverence that 
had not been accorded to the living authors. Thus even in the 
fourth century the Jews had begun to be ‘the people of a book.”’ 

3. The synagogue-—If the law made Judaism, it did so 
through the synagogue. This institution seems to have grown 
up in the exile, in the absence of the temple, as a recognized 
meeting place. The incense of prayer seems to have taken the 
place of the heavy smoke from the golden censer. In Ezekiel 
and Daniel prayer has a far more important place than in the 
earlier writings. After the return the synagogue kept its place 
among the Jews. During the centuries after Ezra it became in 
every village the important center for scribal instruction. 
Through the synagogues the minute applications of the law 
descended to the humblest Jew. While the saying is undoubtedly 
later that, wherever ten Jews lived there should be a synagogue, 
it was in this period that the synagogues began to multiply in 
the villages and to afford a rallying point for the dispersed Jews 
in foreign communities. And, notwithstanding the petty quib- 
blings of legal casuists and the tendency to formalism in the 
prayers, the synagogue, where the law and the prophets were 
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read and where prayer was wont to be made, must have been a 
potent force for the moral instruction and spiritual advancement 
of the people. 


II. JEHOVAH AND THE JEW. 


1. The universality of God—It is a vexed question whether 
the prophets were strictly monotheists. It is certain that in the 
pre-exile the people at the best were only henotheists. Isaiah, 
Micah, even the prophet of the exile, compare Jehovah with 
other gods, to the infinite disparagement of the latter. It was 
probably only a figure of speech to express the nothingness of 
the gods of the heathen. But to the people, Baal of Tyre, 
Asshur of Nineveh, Nebo of Babylon were as real, though not as 
kind, as Jehovah of Israel. The ultimate result of the prophetic 
teachings could only be a pure ethical monotheism. But that 
result was not achieved until the Jew was carried from the land 
of his God to find that God still in Babylon; till the punishment 
of the captivity and the providence of the return-convinced him 
that he had not suffered because his God was weak, but because 
his God was righteous; and until the fulfilment of the reiterated 

warnings of the prophets proved that a single hand guided the 
course of human history. 

The Jews comfortably located in Babylon remained there 
with perfect equanimity, for Jehovah was God of the whole earth. 
The Jew of the Greek period could leave his native land for 
commercial reasons, confident that Jehovah would still be with 
him in Antioch or Alexandria. The love of Zion, which Psalms 
42 and 137 express, still existed among the dispersed Jews, but 
it was no longer the passion of a people separated from its 
God. 

Thus in the days when the power of Israel was least her 
thought of God was greatest. He was not now the tribal deity, 
with jurisdiction over a little land. He was God of the whole 
earth, and Israel, wherever scattered, was his peculiar people. 

2. The religious status of the Jew.— With the definite accept- 
ance of the universality of God, a change took place in the Jew’s 

conception of his own religious status. He was no longer simply. 
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the favorite of his own God, as the Moabite of his, and the 
Syrian of his. The Jew was the favorite of the only God, united 
with him by covenant, and all other peoples were without the 
divine mercy. This conception produced already in the third 
century that religious pride that has been the curse of Judaism. 
‘““We have Abraham to our father,’ and the children of Abraham 
are the children of God. It produced also that peculiar type of 
missionary activity which still retains its name, “ proselytism.” 
To bea heathen was to be accursed. The heathen must become 
a Jew, must submit to the mark of the covenant, must accept the 
national laws of an alien race even when living in his own land. 
He must become a proselyte, for only thus could he have any 
relation with the only God. , 

The prophets had always believed that the divine principles 
which they enunciated should attain universal recognition, that 
all nations should learn from Zion, and Jehovah should be uni- 
versally acknowledged. But these were the mountain-top visions 
of afew men. The Jews of the law interpreted these great 
prophecies that all men should be circumcised, and everyone 
should pay the half shekel of the sanctuary, and the sacrifices of 
the nations should smoke upon the temple altars of Jerusalem. 

This striking Judaic exclusiveness might have been modified 
in the third and second centuries under the influence of Hellen- 
ism. The liberalizing which took place among the Jews of 
Alexandria might have been paralleled in Palestine. Two causes 
frustrated this development and made Judaism more Judaic than 
ever. The one was the utter worldliness of the Hellenizing high 
priests and the profligacy of those Jews who adopted the Greek 
ideas. The other was the persecution of Antiochus, which pro- 
duced the nationalist revival, and definitely removed Palestinian 
theology from the influence of Hellenic thought. 

3. The individual’s relation to God.— A better influence of the 
larger conception of God must not be overlooked. Jehovah, the 
tribal deity, was supposed to be the champion of the tribe, 
irrespective of ethical relations. Even in the bitter days of the 
end of the kingdom, Jeremiah could not persuade the people 
that Jehovah would not stand by his city and save them, just 
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because he was their God. For the God to abandon his people 
seemed as unreasonable as for their king to abandon them. 
Jehovah’s destiny and prestige were linked with Israel’s. 

The conception of the universal God and his legal require- 
‘ments of holiness changed all this. In the days of the second 
temple it was no longer a single stirring sermon of Isaiah that 
taught the holiness of God. Every sacrifice that the Jew must 
offer for his sin, and especially the great annual day of atone- 
ment, were constant reminders of the fact. And while the Jews 
were more passionately national than ever, they had lost the 
tribal bonds. Jehovah was not the tribal deity, who belonged 
to them. He was the universal God, who had chosen them. A 
new individual and ethical relation—that which first became 
prominent in Jeremiah and Ezekiel—had now become estab- 
lished. And every sacrifice confirmed it. This, indeed, was the 
best work of the law. But the ritual was stronger than the 
ethical. And still to the mass of the Jews Jehovah was prac- 
tically, though never again theoretically, a mere national God. 


III. RELIGIOUS DOCTRINES. 


1. The tdea of angels.—A belief in good angels, at all events, 
is found in the earlier Scriptures. They appear in the E narra- 
tive of the Hexateuch, in the “burning ones” of Isa., chap. 6 ; 
probably also in “the sons of God” of Gen., chap. 6. Job, on 
account of uncertainty of date, cannot be quoted for the pre-exile. 

A developed belief in angels is likely to be found only in con- 
junction with a belief ina supreme God. If there be innumerable 
deities, none is so great and unapproachable that a supernatural 
hierarchy between him and man is felt to be necessary. And if 
there be good and bad deities, or if the deities be subject to the 
passions of anger and revenge, then the evil of the world is suf- 
ficiently accounted for, and the idea of bad angels does not arise. 
When, however, God is conceived to be universal and holy, the 
thought of angels is almost inevitable. The supreme monarch 
must have messengers to do his bidding, and the evil of the 
world must have a dark spirit to account for it. 

It is thus altogether natural that the Persian religion should 
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have a developed angelology. And it is significant that the Jew 
came into contact with Zoroastrianism at the same time that he 
was attaining to his own conception of the universality of God. 
That the Jewish angelology is adopted from the Persian cannot be 
maintained, in view of the references noted above. But that the 
Persian ideas had a very strong influence upon the Jews would 
seem highly probable. The elaborate angelic hierarchy of the 
apocryphal books is very largely Persian. 

The belief in demons developed together with that of angels. 
Already by the time of the chronicler a very definite idea of 
Satan is evident. There is no clear reference to an evil spirit, 
in the later sense of the term, in any writing before the exile. 
The writer of Gen., chap. 3, had no thought of a devil in his 
mind. ‘The satan’ (the adversary) makes his appearance in 
the book of Job as at least not an intruder in the assemblage of 
the celestial sons of God. While he is not without malevolence, 
he is simply a servant of God, permitted to make an experiment 
upon a saint. In 1 Chron. 21:1 the developed conception of 
the satan shows him as the originator of temptation. A com- 
parison of this passage with its parallel, 2 Sam. 24:1, indicates 
at once the great change that had taken place inthe idea of evil. 

The Jews did not accept the Persian dualism. The good 
spirit and the evil spirit were never thought of as on the same 
plane. The Jewish devil was a rebellious angel with a horde of 
powerful followers, through whom he vexed the children of men. 
Many ideas which formerly attached to the heathen gods passed 
over to the devils. In like manner, in the early church, the 
gods of Greece and Rome were supposed to have been evil 
spirits. In the Septuagint Saéuwv is used in reference to the 
idols of the heathen (Ps. 105:5; Deut. 32:17; Isa.65:11. This 
last is particularly interesting, as the word is used for Gad, 
the goddess of fortune). By the time of the book of Tobit, 
Jewish fancy had begun to revel in the deeds of good and evil 
spirits, and many of them had received appropriate names. 

2. The idea of immortality. — It would be rash to say that Israel 
had no idea of immortality before the exile. But the idea was 
certainly vague. Sheol was but a shadowy world. There is not 
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a trace of any effect of Egyptian ideas of the future life in any 
of the Hebrew writings. It has often been suggested that 
Moses, realizing the non-ethical character of the Egyptian 
belief, was careful not to teach it to the Israelites. The fact is_ 
rather, perhaps, that Hebrew thought was not sufficiently specu- 
lative before the times of the sages, and the prophetic energies 
were so thoroughly concentrated on the reformation of existing 
conditions that there was little opportunity for the development 
of the idea of immortality. If the last redactions of the law 
come from the fifth century, there is still no reference to a 
future state. The sanctions of the Levitical law belong wholly 
to the present. The book of Job, as it has the first reference to 
the satan, so gives the first gleams of a belief in personal 
immortality. Inthe struggle of the mind with the present prob- 
lem of evil, the possibility of a future readjustment breaks forth. 

Again, it is significant that, as Israel was developing for her- 
self a great theological doctrine, she came in contact with a 
faith in which that doctrine had a central place. It is no dis- 
credit to the inspiration of the Hebrew religion to see some 
influence upon it of so pure a faith as that of Zoroaster. Not 
that the Hebrews borrowed ideas from the Persians, but, as 
Kuenen* has expressed it, “the germs which lay hidden in 
Judaism were fertilized by contact with a religion in which they 
had arrived at maturity.” 

The doctrine of immortality shows a decided development 
in this period. Particularly during the Syrian persecutions of 
the second century, the troubles of the unhappy Jews and the 
yearnings for justice brought into prominence the idea of another 
life, where the wrongs of earth should be righted. The Hebrew 
doctrine of immortality assumed a definitely ethical form (¢f 
Dan. 12:2, 3), and henceforth was one of the most character- 
istic tenets of Judaism: 

3. The Messianic hope.—lIt is difficult to determine whether 
it existed. The Messianic ideal of the prophets had been a 
righteous king upon the throne of David. But the nation had 
lost its king. The line of David was in obscurity. The royal 
* Religion of Israel, Vol. III, p. 63. 
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dignity had been transferred to the high-priesthood. The ideal 
of the nation had become ecclesiastical. There was no longer 
place for such a kingdom as Isaiah had imagined. It seems 
apparent from the Chronicles thatthe eyes of Judaism were upon 
the past. Israel’s golden age had been the days of David and 
Solomon. There seemed no possibility that they could ever 
return. 

It is probable that the book of Daniel represents a revival of 
the Messianic hope in the times of the Maccabees. While there 
is doubtless much that is older in the book, its present form 
is probably from the second century. The persecutions had 
made a foreign yoke intolerable. The Maccabean rising had 
kindled anew the dreams of sovereignty. The hopes of the 
prophets returned. But between Zerubbabel and the Maccabees, 
from the loss of the last semblance of royal government until 
its glorious revival, the Messianic hope seems to have faded. 
That which underlies all the prophecies, that which animates all 
the later Judaism, in these three centuries of ecclesiastical 
dominance, seems to have had little power. 
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THE CHIEF LITERARY PRODUCTIONS IN ISRAEL, 
FROM EZRA TO THE MACCABEES.' 


1. Three eschatologies: Joel, Isaiah, chaps. 24-27, and Zecha- 
riah, chaps. 9-14.—The conviction is constantly becoming more 
certain that Joel is a very late writing and forms a transition to 
the apocalyptic productions of the latest times. The decisive 
data for determining its date are found in its historical back- 
ground and the nature of its religious and theological contents. 
The people have been scattered among the nations and the land 
divided up among the enemies of Israel; captive Israelites have 
been sold to the Greeks ; a strong feeling of indignation exists 
against Edom and Egypt; and northern Israel is nowhere men- 
tioned. These facts agree with conditions as they were after 586 
B.C. Moreover, the town and the temple have been rebuilt and 
Jerusalem surrounded with walls; and the government is adminis- 
tered by the “elders.” These facts point toa time after goo B.C. 
With this date agree Joel’s religious ideas. He is not a preacher 
of repentance in the sense that the old prophets were ; his call to 
repentance is mechanical and colorless; he lacks their denuncia- 
tions of specific sins, and speaks only of sin as an abstract thing. 
He expects a restoration of divine favor as a result of fasting, 
weeping, and wailing, and regards the meat-offering and the 
drink-offering as the pledge of the relation between Yahweh and 
Israel. The heathen exist solely as an occasion for Yahweh’s 
wrath. In addition to these ideas, which are all of late origin, 
the vagueness of all his representations points to a late date. 
His presentation of the ‘day of Yahweh” is not concrete and 
specific as that of the earlier prophets; it includes in a general 
way all the ideas of his predecessors; it is wholly improbable 
that the first prophet of the day of Yahweh presented such a 
complete view of it as that his successors could do nothing more 
than take up and develop each some one phase of the idea. 


* Translated and condensed from WILDEBOER’s Die Litteratur des Alten Testa- 
ments by J. M. P. SMITH, of the University of Chicago. 
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Joel’s book is a precursor of the Apocalypse. It rests wholly 
upon older prophecies, in the sense that it knew them through 
and through, and composed its eschatology upon the basis of 
them. It lacks the genuine prophetic inspiration, for its famous 
prophecy of the outpouring of the Spirit is really nothing more 
than a development of the thought to be found in Joel’s Bible, 
the Torah (cf Numb. 11: 29). . 

Isa., chaps. 24-27, originated at about the same time, 2. ¢., the 
second half of the Persian period. Vagueness and mystery are 
characteristic of these chapters also, and they are very difficult 
of interpretation ; sometimes the thought is concerned with the 
future, and again it suddenly returns to the present. For this 
reason scholars differ widely on the question of the date of this 
prophecy. 

As Joel’s prophecy was occasioned by the devastation 
wrought by a locust swarm, so this prophecy finds its definite 
starting-point in the depredations of Moab. In the world- 
judgment here announced Moab especially is to feel the power 
of Yahweh’s wrath. But wrath against Moab is merely the 
occasion for the prophet to unroll before us elevated and, in 
many respects, beautiful pictures of the final judgment which is 
to precede the glorious time of deliverance. 

That the prophecy is non-Isaianic is apparent from (1) the 
historical presuppositions. Isaiah had no reason for such feel- 
ing toward Moab ; neither could he speak of Israel as if it had 
groaned under a foreign yoke, nor of the hope of his brethren’s 
return from exile. (2) Isaiah’s expectations for the future are 
entirely different. He has no thought of the punishment of “the 
host of the high ones on high” (24: 21,23; 25:6-8; 26:9); 
nor does he think of a resurrection of slain Israelites (26:19). 
27:13 is dependent upon 11:10, and the latter verse is itself 
late. (3) There is a wide difference between the style and 
language of Isaiah and that of these chapters. 

That it belongs in the second half of the Persian period is 
shown by the following facts: The author was a dweller in 
Jerusalem or its immediate vicinity ; the land, which is Judah, is 
devastated. The government is in the hands of the “ elders” 
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and of foreigners. ‘‘From the islands of the sea” comes the 
report of Yahweh’s splendor. It is not improbable that this 
prophet thought of Alexander, as Deutero-Isaiah did formerly 
of Cyrus, as the instrument in Yahweh’s hands of the destruction 
of the world-power that oppressed Israel. The writer is not a 
true prophet ; he has no preaching of repentance, and his hope 
for the future is an eschatological dogma, without root in the 
present. His utterances also have a marked apocalyptic tone. 

Zech., chaps. 9-14, is a compendium of eschatology which, 
especially in chaps. 9 and 10, rests upon older prophecies 
and was written about 280 B.C., during the wars among the 
successors of Alexander. Arguments against the unity of this — 
section, based chiefly. on the presence of two superscriptions 
(9:1; 12:1), and on the different style and character of chaps. 
9 and 10, as compared with the remaining chapters, are incon- 
clusive in view of the freedom with which the collector of the 
“Book of the Twelve Prophets” treated superscriptions, and 
the fact that chaps. 9 and Io had their origin at an earlier time, 
and have been merely edited by the author of this prophecy. 

The date of it is indicated by the reference to Greece as a 
world-power, the Levitical spirit breathing in the prophecy, the 
compilatory style, the fantastic Messianic hope, and the late 
coloring. The three shepherds (11:8) are the three world- 
empires which oppressed Israel before the appearance of the 
Greeks. Assyria (10:10 f.) is the apocalyptic name of Syria, 
and the reference is to the two rival kingdoms of the Seleucide 
and the Ptolemies, somewhere between 306 and 278 B.C. The 
apocalyptic style is evident in the gloom which overshadows the 
thought and the dependence upon older prophecies, especially 
those of Jeremiah and Ezechiel. 

2. Hebrew wisdom: Proverbs, Song of Songs, and Ecclesiastes.? 
—Hebrew wisdom is of a practical sort ; only rarely and in very 
late pieces does it pass over into speculation. Its standpoint 
was always more humanistic than national ; but the pre-exilic 
wise men are distinguished from their post-exilic successors by 


2 Wildeboer puts the book of Job also in this period; but see the BIBLICAL 
WoRLD, Vol. XI, p. 444. 
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the fact that the latter ally themselves much more closely to 
the legal Yahweh cultus, as it was more and more definitely pre- 
scribed in the Torah, so that finally ‘“‘wise man” and “one 
skilled in the law’’ came to be synonymous terms. Hebrew 
wisdom of the speculative kind is found in Ecclesiastes, and 
in Prov. 8: 22-31 appears the only specimen of metaphysics. 
These products of wisdom are an evidence of the one-sidedness 
of the representation which would completely characterize the 
post-exilic period by the term “legalism.” 

Proverbs, aside from the superscription in 1:1, makes no 
claim to be the work of one author ; it clearly consists of eight 
collections, each having its own superscription. These are not 
popular proverbs, but literary products brought into artistic form 
either by the collectors themselves or by their predecessors of 
similar tastes. The highest ethical motives are not set forth in 
Proverbs, but the practical and efficacious one, that men reap 
what they sow, is everywhere emphasized. 

The chronological order of the different collections was prob- 
ably: (1) 10:1—22:16; (2) 25-29; (3) 22:17—24:22; (4) 
24 : 23-34; (5) 1-9; (6) 30 and 31—apparently very late. The 
whole tone of Proverbs indicates unmistakably the post-exilic 
period ; there is no more reference to idolatry ; that the “ fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom” is unquestioned ; the 
universal point of view is everywhere taken, and the Torah 
and prophets are presupposed. The last collection and revi- 
sion probably date from the beginning of the Greek period, 
and the older collections from the second half of the Persian 
period. 

The Song of Songs is the best representative in Israelitish litera- 
ture of secular poetry. It treats of the strength of true love. 
That is all that can be said with certainty concerning its con- 
tents. It seems to be the work of one poet and to form a con- 
tinuous poem, but the various attempts to treat it as a drama 
cannot be called successful. It represents Solomon as attempt- 
ing to take the Shulammite into his harem ; but she remains true 
to her shepherd lover, escapes the attempt, and returns to her 
freedom. She will not be persuaded to a love which she feels 
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not in her heart. The poet thus pleads for the spontaneity and 
faithfulness of love. 

Budde explains it on the analogy of a popular Arabian cus- 
tom in Syria and Palestine. According to this it is a collection 


of wedding songs, sung on the wedding day and the seven fol-' 


lowing days. During this week the young couple play the réle 
of king and queen and receive the homage of the community. 
Thus the name Solomon is representative of royalty, and Shulam- 
mite is a similar name, given with reference to Abishag, of 
Shunem (1 Kings 1: 3 ff.), the most beautiful maiden in Israel. 
Praise of the physical beauty of the bride is not unseemly in the 
Orient. The dark passage 7:1 ff. is to be thought of as an 
accompaniment to the sword-dance of the bride. 

The character of the language, which contains Persian and 
Greek words, and of the syntax, makes it probable that the poem 
comes from the Greek period. 

It secured a place in the canon, against great opposition, on 
account of the supposed authorship of Solomon and the usual 
allegorical interpretation. 

Ecclesiastes is a criticism of life from the standpoint of experi- 
ence. ‘‘ Vanity of vanities’ is the result of the author’s reflec- 
tion, yet he continues to hope against hope and to hold fast to 
his faith in a righteous God. The book contains many contra- 
dictions and is one of the most difficult of interpretation in the 
Old Testament; to obviate its difficulties, many attacks upon its 
unity have been made—the most plausible one is that against 
12:9-14; but the arguments for throwing these passages out are 
not convincing. A definite influence of Greek philosophy upon 
the author cannot be shown; yet it is probable that the Grecian 
spirit of his times occasioned his skepticism. His divided state 
of mind would be quite natural in the Greek period before the 
days of the Maccabees. This date is confirmed also by the his- 
torical background of the book and by its language, which is very 
late Hebrew. The book teaches us how deeply faith in a right- 
eous God had rooted itself in Israelitish hearts ; the Old Testa- 
ment “fear of God” celebrates here its highest triumph. 

3. The Psalter.—This is a collection of 150 religious songs 
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gathered for liturgical use in the second temple. The present 
division into five books is partly historical and partly arbitrary. 
An original division into three parts— Book I, Books II and III, 
Books IV and V— may fairly represent the historical growth of 
the collection; the’ later divisions between II and III and 
between IV and V were made after the analogy of the five books 
of Moses. The superscriptions are the work of editors and are 
valueless as testimony concerning authorship. David, for 
instance, was much interested in music and in the Yahweh cul- 
tus; but that he composed a great number of psalms is not 
hinted at in the oldest historical books ; neither does anyone 
after David’s time allude to one of his splendid songs. This 
conception of David’s authorship originated in a period when 
popular history was being transformed into church history; a 
beginning of this was made in the deuteronomic history, but its 
full development appears in the work of the chronicler, and for 
him David was the psalmist par excellence. 

The Psalter was a gradual growth and passed through the 
hands of more than one editor. This is evident (1) from the 
existence of duplicates; (2) the presence of Elohistic (Pss. 42- 
83; 108) and Yahwistic psalms—this indicates different editors 
rather than authors, because, for example, Ps. 14 is Yahwistic 
and Ps, 53, its duplicate, is Elohistic ; (3) the variations in the 
doxologies which close each of the books. 

The Psalter is plainly post-exilic; for (1) the Elohistic 
psalms originated in post-exilic days, when there grew upa reluc- 
tance to pronounce the holy name of God, and a strong, theo- 
retical monotheism preferred the general name Elohim; (2) 
mz) is a post-exilic word used elsewhere only by the chronicler 
— moreover, the many musical terms presuppose well-regulated 
temple music, such as we learn of first in the days of the second 
temple; (3) the Psalms often presuppose the law and the 
prophets; this is evident in even the oldest group, Pss. 3-41 ; 
they are especially very much dependent upon Jeremiah and 
Deutero-Isaiah ; besides this, the religious standpoint of many 
of the writers is very high. 

Through a close study, not so much of individual psalms, 
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but of groups of them, as these original groups have been pre- 
served for us, one must come to the conclusion that the oldest 
book (Pss. 3-41) goes no farther back than the time of Nehe- 
miah ; that the psalms of Korah, eleven of which are found in 
Books II and III, were collected not before the end of the third 
century B. C., and that Maccabean psalms have been inserted 
in the Psalter. There is a wide difference of opinion concerning 
the number of Maccabean psalms, but those generally held to 
be such appear in Books II and III. This teaches only that 
those books (perhaps at that time still one book) were worked 
over in the Maccabean period. Books IV and V do not neces- 
sarily contain the latest songs, but they are probably the latest 
collection to be brought together, and may be a gleaning ot 
songs not previously incorporated in the Psalter ; this may have 
taken place before the Maccabean editing of Books II and III. 
It cannot be definitely said when the work was completed, but 
it is probable that our Psalter was in circulation in Alexandria 
about 150 B. C. 

The Psalms may be read either from the historical point of 
view or for edification; in the former case, one must think 
away from them everything that centuries of Christianity have 
read into them ; in the latter case, it is to be regarded as the 
songbook of the Jewish and Christian church, the classic expres- 
sion of life with God. 

4. The priestly historiography: Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah.— 
How soon after the year 433 the working over of history from 
the priestly point of view began we do not know; but it came 
to an end with the work of the chronicler. His work was a 
history from the creation down to the eleventh generation after 
Zerubbabel. The books of Ezraand Nehemiah formed a part of 
it. The oldest history he treated merely in the form of gene- 
alogies, and historical and geographical lists; from David to 
the end of the Babylonian captivity his narration is more 
detailed ; and the nearer he comes to his own times (about 250 
B. C.), the more closely he sticks to actual history, although 
even in this section of his book he does not give a simple 
account of things just as they happened. 
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His chief source for Chronicles was a Midrash of Samuel 
and Kings, and for Ezra-Nehemiah an Aramaic work, as well 
as the memoirs of Ezra and Nehemiah themselves. Our author 
desired to write a sacred history in which Judah, Jerusalem, and 
the temple should be the center of observation. That in the 
old historical books which was of no value for this purpose he 
omitted, and what was indispensable to it he brought in, making 
more or less change in details, as the case might demand. In 
view of his pronounced predilection for festal assemblies, for 
song and sacred music, it is likely that he belonged to the circle 
of Levitical singers. 

It is a one-sided view to maintain that everything related by 
the chronicler, but not contained in the older historical books, is 
untrustworthy. There must have been known to the writer of 
the Midrash, used by the chronicler, details of historical events 
which do not appear in the existing edition of the older histories. 
In reference to post-exilic history the chronicler was for a long 
time regarded as authoritative, but investigation has shown that 
even here he has not belied his character. If it be asked how 
such transformation of history was possible with Samuel and 
Kings in existence, it must be remembered that our author was 
the exponent of the spirit of his day, and that those older 
historical books did not yet enjoy canonical respect. 

That Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah are from one hand is 
quite evident ; this is shown by (1) the repetition of 2 Chron. 
36:22f. in Ezra 1:2 f.; (2) the fact that from very ancient 
times Ezra and Nehemiah were regarded as one book; cf Jose- 
phus, c. Ap., 1, 8 ; (3) the presence of the massoretic subscript 
only after Nehemiah ; and (4) the prevalence of the same spirit, 
tone, and diction from 1 Chron., chap. 1, to Neh., chap. 13. 

The date of the whole work was about 250 B. C., as appears 
from (1) the genealogy of the descendants of David (1 Chron. 
3: 17-24), which in the massoretic text reaches down to the 
sixth generation after Zerubbabel, but in the better text of the 
LXX, Vulgate, and Peshitto to the eleventh generation, that is, 
about 250 B.C.; (2) the anachronism of giving Persian names to 
coins of David’s time (1 Chron. 29:7); (3) the custom of adding 
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“king of Persia” after the names of the Persian kings, which 
would be unnecessary until Greeks had ruled for some time; (4) 
Neh. 12:26, 47, which look back upon the days of Nehemiah ; 
(5) the mention in Neh. 12: 10f. of Jaddua as the sixth high 
priest since Joshua, and Jos., Amz¢., XI, 7 ff., where Jaddua is spoken 
of as being high priest in the time of Alexander the Great. 

5. Daniel and Esther.—The book of Daniel does not hold a 
place among the prophets in the Hebrew Bible, but among the 
Kéthibim. It is not a prophecy, but a prediction based upon pro- 
phetic writings (Dan. 9:2). Books of this sort are called apoca- 
lypses ; they differ from prophecies in that (1) they are based 
upon previous prophecies; (2) the author does not clearly and 
openly express his opinions concerning the events of his expe- 
rience with reference tothe history of the kingdom of God on earth ; 
(3) prediction is the essential thing and not, as with the prophets, 
merely a means of threatening and comforting; and (4) there is 
no preaching of repentance. The writer’s purpose was to sup- 
port his people in a time of bitter persecution and to comfort 
them with an outlook upon the final triymph of the kingdom of 
God on earth; this is sought through a review of history in 
chaps. 1-6 and through prediction in chaps. 7-12. 

In 9: 24-27 the book reveals the time of its origin; accord- 
ing to this the writer has behind him the day of the pollution of 
the temple by Antiochus Epiphanes, 25th Kislev, 167 B. C. 
Chap. 9: 24 ff. gives the impression that the writer has not expe- 
rienced the purification of the temple, 25th Kislev, 165 B. C.; 
he certainly knows nothing of the death of Antiochus in the 
winter of 164 B. C.; therefore the book must come from the 
period between 167 and 164, and probably prior to 25th Kislev 
of 165. This date is supported (1) by the language and diction. 
In 3:7 ff. the names of the musical instruments are Greek. The 
Aramaic in which part of the book is written is the Palestinian, 
West Aramaic, not the East Aramaic of Mesopotamia. The author 
presupposes his readers know this well, as was the case in the 
second century B.C. The name Chaldean has ceased to be a 
historical term, and has taken on the meaning of soothsayer. (2) 
The author’s knowledge of the history of this late period is 
accurate, but in dealing with exilic times he makes many slips; 
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Nebuchadrezzar had no son named Belshazzar; Nebuchadrezzar’s 
own name is wrongly written as Nebuchadnezzar throughout the 
book; there was no interim of rule by the Medes in Babylon 
between the Babylonian and Persian dominion (6:1 ff.); and he 
knows only four kings of Persia, just those mentioned in the pre- 
vious Old Testament writings. (3) His theological views are 
those held by the later Jewish community: the well-developed 
angelology, the teaching of the resurrection of both pious and 
godless, the custom of praying three times a day with face turned 
toward Jerusalem, the emphasis upon fasting and alms-giving, 
and the refraining from meat and wine in intercourse with the 
heathen. (4) No trace of a knowledge of the book appears in 
any writing before 1 Macc. (2: 54-60), written about 100 B. C. 
The book of Esther is no ornament to the Old Testament 
canon. Though it strives to appear as the work of a well- 
informed historian, it is nevertheless an artificial narrative, full of 
improbabilities and contradictions. There is no reference of any 
sort to the book prior to 2 Macc. 15: 36, about the beginning of 
the Christian era, where the Purim feast is mentioned. The 
prejudice and hatred which are so prominent in the book suit 
best at the end of the struggle for freedom in 135 B.C. This 
date is supported through the superscription in the LXX, the 
language, and the contents. The author wished to obtain entrance 
for the Purim feast into wider circles by giving it a historical 
basis. It is quite possible that this feast was a disguised festival 
in honor of the dead, which need not be explained solely as a 
result of Persian influence. 
_ The latest writing of the Old Testament canon stands lowest, 
or, rather, it stands outside of the circle of those books which 
reveal to us what the God of heaven and earth has prepared, in 
and through Israel, for all peoples. It is the last convulsion of 
the nature religion of Israel. But the nobler seed was laid in 
the soil through the prophetic word and has sprung forth to 
life for all peoples through Israel’s great son, the Prophet, High 
Priest, and King of his people, in whom everything is fulfilled 
and realized which pointed truly in Israel toward God and his 
kingdom, and whose manifestation has been much more glorious 
than even the keenest seer in Israel had hoped. 
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A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
FROM EZRA TO THE MACCABEES. 


By GEORGE S. GOODSPEED, 
The University of Chicago. 


THE books here mentioned are intended to supply to readers and 
students of the period of Jewish history from 440 B. C. to 160 B. C. 
some hints as to the literature in English upon the subject which may 
profitably be consulted. There are no books which deal with this 
period solely, and few which give detailed consideration to it. Sec- 
tions and chapters of many larger works often furnish valuable mate- 
rial. Much reading may be done on these lines which leads to little 
direct and definite knowledge, but still is useful as giving the back- 
ground and horizons of the subject. Starred (*) books are for more 
advanced students. 


A. HISTORICAL WORKS BEARING DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY ON THE 
FIELD. 


I. RAWLINSON, Zhe Five Great Monarchies, Vol. III. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

Rawlinson gives the history of Persia during this period in which, down to 
ca. 330 B. C., the Jews were under Persian rule. 

. MAHAFFY, Alexander's Empire. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. (“Story of 
the Nations ” series.) 

Mahaffy gives the history of the Greek conquest of the Orient and the strug- 
gles of the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, which often made Palestine their battle- 
ground. 

. MAHAFFY, Greek Life and Thought. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

This book covers the same general field as 2, but devotes more attention to 
the inner life. 

EWALD, History of the People of Israel, Vol. V. London: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 

Ewald’s fifth volume of his great history is masterly in its grouping, presen- 
tation of details, and insight into the inner meaning of the facts, but its scholar- 
ship is not up to date. 

. RENAN, History of the People of Israel, Vol. 1V. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

Brilliant and suggestive, more trustworthy than the earlier volumes. 

. WELLHAUSEN, Sketch of the History of Israel and Judah, chap. xi. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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13. 


*4. 


*5. 


REDFORD, Four Centuries of Silence. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Wavpy-Moss, From Malachi to Matthew. London: Chas. H. Kelly. 


. FAIRWEATHER, From the Exile to the Advent. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


SKINNER, Historical Connection between the Old and New Testaments. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark. (“ Bible Class Primers.’’) 
CorNILL, History of Israel. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. 

The above (6-11) contain good treatments of the “inter-biblical” period, 
giving the essential facts in moderate compass. 

Hunter, After the Exile, Vol. Il. Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 

This is a fuller discussion, written with a scholarly enthusiasm which makes 
it good reading. 

KENT, A History of the Jewish People: Babylonian, Persian, and Greek Periods. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Just from the press, and promises to be the most satisfactory discussion of 
the subject in English. It is abreast of recent scholarship, written with clearness 
and vigor, and‘touches on all phases of the wide and difficult field. Perhaps it is 
just a little too radical in some of its positions to meet the needs of somewhat 
“ belated ” students. 


BOOKS ON THE JEWISH THOUGHT AND LITERATURE OF THE PERIOD. 


CHEYNE, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile. New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Rather fragmentary in its presentation and bold in its positions, but stimu- 
lating and illuminative. 

Toy, Judaism and Christianity. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

A very scientific and scholarly book, verging on the scholastic. ‘ 
MONTEFIORE, Zhe Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. Uibbert Lectures for 1892, 
Lects. 7-9. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Written in a clear and winning style, from a moderately advanced point of 
view, by a Jewish scholar of the “reformed ” type. 

ScHULTz, Old Testament Theology, Vol. 1, chaps. 17-20. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark ; New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

This admirable presentation of the teachings of the Old Testament always 
repays consultation. 

STANTON, The Jewish and the Christian Messiah, Pt. 1, chap. iii. Edinburgh: T. 
& T. Clark. 

Will be found a helpful statement of Messianic ideas. 

KUENEN, Zhe Religion of Israel, Vol. III. London: Williams & Norgate. 

One of the best volumes of this important work. 

G. A. SMITH, Zhe Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. Il, chaps. 15 and 31. Lon- 
don : Hodder & Stoughton. 
Brief, but compact and enlightening. 
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INTEREST AND THE MATERIAL OF INSTRUCTION. 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE E. Dawson, PH.D. 
Bible Normal College, Springfield, Mass. 


In general, there are three classes of people who discuss the 
subject of interest. There are those who tell us what interest is, 
what things are interesting, and what ought to be done with 
interest and interesting things. Such arethey who write academic 
text-books. Then, there are those who tell us how to make 
things interesting, how to apply just the prescription that shall 
cure each case of bad lesson-material or inefficiency in the 
teacher. Such are they who give lessons in method. Finally, 
there are those who tell us what they have actually found chil- 
dren to be interested in, what the interests of different ages are, 
and what means we may employ to learn these things for our- 
selves. Such are they who are trying to apply the methods of 
inductive science to education. All three of these classes are 
needed, but perhaps the third is needed most of all. It is the 
rarest, the most recent, and has in itself the largest hope for men. 
This paper is written from the point of view of the third class, 
though it must needs begin with definitions. 

1. Nature of interest_—Interest may be defined as the affec- 
tional side of attention. It is the index of the mind’s attitude 
toward a thing. To say that a pupil is not interested is equiva- 
lent to saying that his attention has not been secured. Says 
Professor Titchener: ‘ Affection and attention come together in 
consciousness ; they are back and front, obverse and reverse, of 
the same state. It is only when we are feeling that we are attend- 
ing; only when we are attending that weare feeling. We do not 
first feel and then attend; we feel and attend together.”* The 
problem of interest, therefore, is at bottom a problem of atten- 
tion as well. An inattentive pupil is an untaught and unteachable 


1A Primer of Psychology, p. 82. 
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pupil, so long as he is inattentive, because his mind is not 
discharging the function most fundamental to the reception of 
knowledge. The uninterested pupil is also an untaught and 
unteachable pupil, not only because he is uninterested, but also 
because he is inattentive, and is, therefore, receiving nothing to 
which his mind can react. 

This relation between interest and attention emphasizes the 
significance of the emotional state which the term “interest” 
describes. Psychologists are agreed that we attend to the things 
for which we have been organically and psychically prepared. 
On the organic side, what we attend to will depend upon the nerv- 
ous mechanism that has been built up. On the psychical side, 
what we attend to will depend upon the instincts and elements 
of intelligence that are correlated with nervous states. To quote 
Professor Titchener further: ‘A thing which follows the line of 
our nervous tendencies is a thing-to-be-attended-to; at the same 
time, it is a thing-to-be-feit. But a felt thing is an interesting 
thing. Hence the thing that we attend to is from one point of 
view a thing that follows the lines of our tendencies, and from 
another point of view a thing that interests us.”? It follows, 
therefore, that interest, fundamentatly considered, is not so much 
a thing to be stimulated as a thing to be discovered and made 
use of. Those who tell us how to awaken interest by the use of 
some recipe have not the whole truth, but only a small fragment 
of it. The interest that can be stimulated upon occasion is buta 
secondary and more or less extrinsic thing. Deeper than such 
are the interests the wise educator aims to reach. These are the 
product of organic and psychical factors which determine a stage 
of life, and not merely characterize a momentary and fluctuating 
state of consciousness. They reveal tendencies which express 
themselves along given lines when appropriate conditions are 
supplied. 

2. Levels of interest—HIf, then, interest is an expression of 
organic and psychical tendencies, what a child is interested in 
will depend upon what the child zs. There will be interests pecul- 
iar to age, sex, and general conditions of life. That is to say, 
2A Primer of Psychology, p. 82 
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there will be interests characteristic of childhood, interests char- 
acteristic of boyhood and girlhood, and interests characteristic of 
adolescence. There will also be interests more or less peculiar 
to sex, especially during those years when sex-divergence is 
marked. Finally, there will be interests peculiar to race, parent- 
age, and environment, both natural and artificial. The interests 
of each age, sex, and condition of life will reveal the corresponding 
needs of the children, and will suggest the means and methods 
by which these needs may be supplied. 

Students of child-life everywhere recognize these facts. 
Numerous studies have been made to determine just what tend- 
encies and interests awaken at the different stages of develop- 
ment. In fact, most of the work in child-study bears directly or 
indirectly upon this problem. Believing that whatever sheds any 
light upon the nature of the child will, in some degree, reveal 
the interests of the child, the best students of this science wel- 
come facts from every department of knowledge relating to man. 
First of all, physical anthropology is made to contribute its 
results. Men like Vierordt, Roberts, Key, Bowditch, and Por- 
ter have measured and tested hundreds of thousands of children, 
of various nationalities and of all ages. They have established 
certain laws of development, as shown in stature, weight, rhythms 
of development, development by parts, accelerations in growth, 
compensations in growth, specific life-intensity, etc. Such stud- 
ies bring to light the principal organic tendencies of children at 
different ages, and suggest certain fundamental interests that run 
parallel with these tendencies. Next, the facts of neurology 
are brought to bear upon the problem. Here it is found that 
there is a definite order of nervous development. According to 
Hughlings-Jackson, the cerebro-spinal system is composed of 
three levels, the lowest reaching functional maturity first, then 
the middle, and then the highest level. Flechsig has found 
that the medulation of nerve fibers, which indicates maturity, 
takes place ina definite order, beginning in the cord with the 
fibers that mediate reflex action, and continuing upward to the 


3See Burk, “Growth of Children in Height and Weight,” American Journal 
of Psychology, April, 1898. 
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bundles of association fibers in the cortex, which are concerned 
with the processes of self-conscious mind. From another point 
of view, abundant evidence is at hand to show that the order of 
nervous development is from the fundamental to the accessory. 
That is to say, the nerves controlling the more important organs 
of the body reach maturity first. The child can control its trunk 
before it can control its limbs, and it can control the larger 
movements of its limbs long before it can control the smaller and 
more delicate movements. It can hold its head erect and sit 
upright before it can walk; and it can walk before it can write or 
play upon a piano. This development of the nervous system by 
levels, or groups of elements, carries with it the necessity of a 
definite order of psychical development, as well as a definite order 
of interests implied in the latter.‘ 

Next, following the clue to the development of mind supplied 
by evolutionary science, the psychology of lower forms of life 
and of primitive peoples is called upon for its contribution to 
the problem of children’s interests. The life of feeling and 
intelligence is thus seen to have a definite order of development, 
just as has been found to be the case with physical life. 
Beginning with the simplest and most fundamental instincts and 
elements of intelligence, mind unfolds into the most highly 
derivative and complex. Starting with a food-consciousness, it 
ends with a consciousness of the infinite. Starting with purely 
egoistic instincts, it ends with sympathy, love, benevolence, 
morality, and religion. Starting with sense-impressions, it ends 
with the most intricate rational processes. Every stage of this 
long development reveals its own tendencies and interests, and 
implies the environment necessary. Now, if the child recapitu- 
lates this process of evolution, it may be expected to show 
certain more or less well marked parallelisms in its tendencies 
and interests. And such is admittedly the case. Thus, between 
the child of civilization and primitive man there are resem- 
blances in the more fundamental instincts of nutrition, sex, fear, 
anger, etc.; in such intellectual tendencies as suggestibility, 


4 Burk, “From Fundamental to Accessory in the Development of the Nervous Sys- 
tem,” Pedagogical Seminary, October, 1898. 
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imitation, imagination, and reasoning from analogy; in music; in 
the use of fetishes, toys, etc.; in games and amusements; in the 
sense of justice, regard for law, and views of punishment; etc. 

Finally, child-psychology is appealed to, more directly than 
is any other branch of inquiry, in the study of children’s inter- 
ests. Here numerous studies have been made. Binet was the 
first to attempt a direct inquiry into the interests of very young. 
children. He found that such children are impressed but little 
with the visible aspect of things, that their greatest interest is 
in the use of things, and that their ideas possess but few abstract 
characteristics. Professor Barnes, formerly of Stanford Univer- 
sity, California, and his students have made a series of studiess 
in children’s interests. Professor Barnes, from an investigation 
of several thousand children between six and fifteen years of 
age, confirmed Binet’s results for young children, but found the 
interest in the use of things to decrease with age, and interest in 
the structure and substance of things to increase. Mrs. Barnes, 
studying the historic sense of children from eight to sixteen 
years of age, found that the younger children were mainly inter- 
ested in strong lines of action. Later there developed an inter- 
est in persons and places; and still later, in causes. The boys 
were less precocious than the girls in showing an interest in 
causes. Miss Vostrovsky, studying the elements of interest in 
children’s stories, found that the chief interest centered in action ; 
then in names; then in speech; then in appearances; then in 
place and time; then in dress and esthetic adornment; then in 
sentiment; and, last of all, in moral qualities. These studies are 
typical of a large number and variety. Professor Barnes’ con- 
clusion is that ‘children’s interests develop according to pretty 
definite laws, which can be determined and used as a basis on 
which to build educational activity.” At Clark University, 
President G. Stanley Hall and his students have been working at 
this problem for years. Studies have been made of most of the 
instincts and elements of intelligence, at various stages of the 
child’s life, and in both sexes. Such are the studies of anger; 
dolls; toys and playthings; folk-lore among children; sense of 


5 Studies in Education, Stanford University, California. 
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self; fears; automatisms; feeling for inanimate nature; feeling 
for animate nature; appetites and foods; affections; moral and 
religious experiences; moral defects and perversions; thoughts 
and feelings about old age, death, etc.; beginnings of reading and 
writing; school reading matter; early musical manifestations ; 
fancy, imagination, etc.; suggestion and imitation ; religious 
‘experience ; puzzle interests; etc. Some of these studies have 
been published ;° others have not been completed. Whatever 
the academic verdict may be regarding these efforts to get at the 
nature, contents, and interests of children’s minds, they are unques- 
tionably the most original, and the most thought-provoking, 
studies in existence along psychological and pedagogical lines. 

3. Interest and culture-material.— All of these departments of 
inquiry, whether anthropological, neurological, or psychological, 
whose results shed direct or indirect light upon the problem of 
interest, have received the test of experience and are recognized 
methods of inductive research. They are yielding material that 
is absolutely new in the history of thought. They are already 
profoundly affecting the ideals and methods of secular education. 
The final verdict cannot be given as to the validity of their con- 
clusions, but the probability is that these conclusions have suf- 
ficient truth in them to effect far-reaching changes in existing 
educational curricula. They may be expected to do here what 
inductive science has done elsewhere, in placing human knowl- 
edge and effort upon a basis of certainty. Nowhere is this 
likely to be so immediately and effectively true as in the choice 
of the culture-material of education. Already many leaders in 
public-school work are feeling the influence of this new point of 
view and these new and suggestive, not to say disturbing, facts. 
They are beginning to ask: When shall this, that, or the other 
subject be introduced into the schools? Are there any subjects 
in the curricula that have no place there at all? Are there sub- 
jects, not now recognized as necessary in public-school educa- 
tion, that ought to be introduced? It is significant that such 
questions should even come to be asked, and that, too, so often, 
and in such high and influential circles. It can mean but one 

6 Pedagogical Seminary, Vols. I-VI. 
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thing, namely, that the @ priort and logical choice of culture- 
material is going to receive the severest scrutiny it has yet 
encountered, and that a culture-material based upon inductive 
knowledge of children’s interests and needs is going to be a 
most vigorous claimant for recognition. 

What, now, shall be the position of religious educators? Is 
it possible that the culture-material. of religion, which has had 
the same history as that of secular knowledge, can escape the 
influence of the radical changes going on in the public schools 
and colleges? When we have received from our fathers the 
Bible as a text-book of religious instruction, and when we have 
interpreted its truths to our children, we have done well. But in 
doing so we have done no more than if we were to receive the 
mass of secular culture-material which our fathers have handed 
down to us, and then spend our days in expounding its truths, 
without regard to the order in which such truths are presented. 
In the opinion of the writer, religious educators should fearlessly, 
yet reverently, ally themselves with this new movement in educa- 
tion. What secular educators are doing in the direction of a 
more rational culture-material ought to be done by religious 
educators. Before the gradation of Sunday-school work can 
mean much, or before any other really effective advance can be 
made, the material of instruction will have to be selected from 
definitely ascertained knowledge as to what children ave, instead 
of from the mass of conflicting opinions as to what they ought to 
be. If it is true that interest is an index of what a child is, the 
very first step toward a rational culture-material for the Sunday 
school is to find out what the child, at different stages of its 
development, is interested in. A practical effort in this direction 
would be to overhaul the material of the Bible from the stand- 
point of children’s interests in the Bible. Undoubtedly, many 
people are thinking along this line, and there are occasional 
attempts to get out lessons based upon more or less extensive 
individual observations. But what is needed is an induction 
from the widest possible range of observations and the most 
intelligently obtained data bearing upon the problem. This 
can only be accomplished through two agencies: (1) the best 
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Sunday-school teachers throughout the United States, observ- 
ing, questioning, and testing the children of their classes for 
several months, to determine what elements of the Bible appeal 
most to them; and (2) some man, or set of men, who shall 
take the results of these teachers’ observations, questions, and 
tests, and sift, combine, and interpret them in the light of the best 
scientific information. This work by the teachers could be uni- 
form, being guided bya syllabus of questions, and could be 
made representative of many thousand children, in every sec- 
tion of the country, and of every age and condition of life. The 
data resulting from such a work could be made to yield, at the 
hands of a sufficiently expert scholar, facts and suggestions of 
the very greatest value. They would go far toward answering 
the following questions: (1) What is the relative value of the 
Old and the New Testament, for purposes of instruction, at differ- 
ent ages? (2) What is the relative value of different books or 
chapters, for purposes of instruction, at different ages? For 
instance, the poetic books, the wisdom books, the prophetic 
books, the gospel books, the doctrinal books, etc. (3) What 
is the value of Bible scenes, Bible stories, Bible characters, etc., 
for purposes of instruction, at different ages ; and what particular 
scenes, stories, or characters are apt to yield the best results? 
(4) At what age does an interest in the person of Christ begin 
to appear, and what is the history of the growth of such inter- 
est? (5) What aspects of his teachings appeal to different 
grades of intelligence and different levels of feeling ? 

Such an inquiry into children’s interests in the Bible carries 
with it no implication that the child shall decide for himself 
whathe is to be taught. The implication is rather that he shall 
be allowed to indicate when he is to be taught it. That is to say, 
given the Bible as the religious text-book, what is the order in 
which its contents appeal to the unfolding soul of the child? 
Nor is it supposed that such an inquiry would be absolutely con- 
clusive as to even its own claims. Many such studies might be 
necessary. But it would be in the right direction. It would be 
a recognition of a clearly established principle of education, and 
it would employ methods that have been found legitimate and 
fruitful in other departments of knowledge. 
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TO ONE WHO FINDS SCIENTIFIC BIBLE STUDY HOSTILE 
TO DEVOTION. 


By PROFESSOR ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, D.D., 
Free Church College, Glasgow, Scotland. 


My DEAR BROTHER: 
_ You do well to attach supreme importance to a devotional spirit 

and to religious edification in connection with the reading of the 
Bible. The Bible was given for the edification of the man of God 
(2 Tim. 3:16, 17), and is to be used in a religious frame of mind, with 
prayer and a desire to have the conscience touched and the spiritual 
life stimulated. 

Your jealousy of any mode of handling the Bible which tends to 
frustrate these practical ends is just and praiseworthy. 

There are ways of using the Bible that kill devotion and hinder 
edification. There is, ¢. g., the scholastic, theological way, which seeks 
‘in the Bible chiefly proof-texts of pet dogmas. It is a very barren, 
unprofitable way, entirely alien to the true character of the Bible, 
which is a book of religious literature, not a theological compendium. 
Kindred to this wrong use, not uncommon in the churches, at least in 
bygone times, was that of the rabbis who turned the Bible into a law- 
book, laying down minute, exact rules for conduct. The effect in 
their case was fatal. It made the rabbis and their disciples blind to 
the real meaning of Scripture. There was a thick veil on their face in 
the reading of the Holy Book. They knew the letter, but were igno- 
rant of the spirit; found innumerable precepts, and missed Christ. 

You think the scientific study of the Bible is another of these bad 
ways of using it. Itis possible, but it is also possible that you are 
mistaken. Do you seriously think so? Is that your experience, oris it 
merely a hastily formed opinion as to the supposed effect of scientific 
study on other people’s devotion? Examine yourself carefully on 
this point. 

What does the scientific study of the Bible mean? It means the 
use of the Bible with the aid of all ascertainable knowledge of facts 
relating to the sacred literature. It would bea pity if that kind of 
409 
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use killed devotion, for it would signify that the Bible, when fully 
known, is unable to serve its professed end—the edification of the 
man of God—and that ignorance is necessary to devotion. This is a 
sentiment more in harmony with Romanism than with Protestantism. 

Few now, in Protestant communities, would contend for that posi- 
tion without qualification ; I feel sure that you are not so obscurantist 
as to be one of the number. Most would admit that some parts of the 
knowledge Bible science supplies are practically useful. For example, 
that which comes from translation of the Bible out of Hebrew and 
Greek into English by scholars learned in the languages. Probably 
you are ignorant of Hebrew and Greek. Would you prefer the 
untranslated Bible as an aid to devotion ? 

Most religious people nowadays have learned to value other aids, 
such as good commentaries, histories of the times in which the Bible 
was written, books on the ancient customs of eastern peoples, reports 
of the discoveries of Layard and others in the mounds of buried cities, 
illuminating and confirming sacred story. You would not wish to dis- 
pense with these as hostile to devotion ? 

No! your déte noire is criticism. Well, what is criticism? TZextual 
criticism is an endeavor to find out what the different authors of the 
Bible, the evangelists or Paul, ¢. g., really wrote, so that we may not 
mistake for their words what may have been the mistakes of copyists. 
Surely a good thing, if it can be done! You want to have the words 
of the inspired writer, not the stupid, careless blunders of scribes, don’t 
you? Historical criticism, sometimes called the higher criticism, is an 
endeavor to find out when and how the various books of the Bible 
came into existence in the form in which we have them in the sacred 
collection. Critics believe that there are indications in the Bible itself 
which enable them in many cases to answer such questions with a con- 
siderable degree of probability. Don’t you think it were well to have 
such questions answered as far as possible ? 

Perhaps you reply: “It might be, did critical conclusions not dis- 
turb so seriously traditional opinion as to Bible books, e¢. g., that Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch, and that the Levitical law as therein given dates 
from his time. If the critics would only confirm our preconceived 
opinions, we should feel much obliged to them, but they upset so many 
old, time-honored views that really we regard their labors as ‘ unprofit- 
able,’ and as perilous to faith, not to speak of devotion.” 

That criticism brings trials to faith I do not deny, but criticism is 
not the only cause of trials to faith in connection with the Bible. 
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There are trials arising out of doubts about the authors of books, e. g., 
the fourth gospel; doubts about the right of certain books to be in 
the canon—such as even the very orthodox and devout Christian 
fathers of early Christian centuries entertained. There are trials aris- 
ing out of the very unequal value of Bible books for the purposes of 
edification. Compare Chronicles or Esther with the book of Psalms, 
e.g. How can there be such wide differences in worth between the 
various parts of a divine book ? ; 

Trials of faith in connection with the Bible, as in connection with 
other things, exist whether we like it or not. They have to be reck- 
oned with and turned to good account, and not merely weakly com- 
plained of. They can be turned to good account. Trials are only 
temporary, and, well used, issue in spiritual benefit. For example, 
criticism assigns very few of the Psalms to David, and gives to the 
Psalter a late date, after the exile. This is disturbing to old-fashioned 
views. But look at the matter this way. The post-exilian time was, on 
the whole, a very dark period, with little prophetic light, and new evil 
religious tendencies springing up: pharisaism, rabbinism. It seems 
as if God had forsaken Israel. But no, he gives them the Psalter, the 
songbook of the second temple, a bright light shining in the night of 
legalism. Think of that! Again, the critics say that the second half 
of Isaiah (chaps. 40 to 66) are not by the author of the first half, but 
of much later date, the utterances of an unknown prophet of the exile. 
Again a disturbance to comfortable preconceived opinion. But read 
these grand chapters as a message from God by an exiled prophet in 
Babylon to fellow-exiles: how much more pathetic and lifelike they 
become than when viewed as spoken or written one hundred and fifty 
years before they were needed ! 

The fact is that criticism is resurrecting the prophets. There are 
no books on the prophets so readable, and so edifying, and so full of 
instruction for our life in this present time as those which have 
endeavored to interpret them on critical lines. The sooner you make 
the acquaintance of some of these modern works by critically instructed, 
yet most devout men, the better it. will be both for your Christian 
intelligence and for your religious edification. You do not know how 
much you miss by your present attitude of suspicion. It is a great 
thing to have an open mind, and to be ready to receive good from 
unexpected quarters. ‘Can there any good thing come out of Naza- 
reth?” it was asked of old. You know what came out of Nazareth— 
Jesus Christ the Savior of the world. The question of the present 
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b hour for some religious people is: ‘Can any good come out of criti- 
{ cism ?” To those who ask this question I reply, with Philip: “Come 
and see.”” Come with humble, candid, truth-loving mind. Come with 
| faith in the Holy Spirit, believing that he is leading the church into 
f higher discoveries of the treasures of spiritual truth stored up in the 

Bible. If you come in this spirit, you will one day learn, to your glad 

surprise, that the Word of God is a far richer and grander book than 
you had any idea of. 
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WALL-MAPS OF PALESTINE. 


By T. ALLAN Hosen, 
The University of Chicago. 


In order to meet the requests of those who desire to know 
what maps of Palestine are on the market, and what maps are 
most serviceable for the Sunday school, the lecture-room, and 
the study, the following list has been prepared at the solicitation 
of the editors of the Bisticat WorLp. Thanks are due to 
those who have kindly aided in the collection of the facts by 
sending circulars, price lists, etc.,and by willingly submitting their 
maps for examination. 


I, OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT MAP OF PALESTINE, in 20 sheets. 
Edited by GrorGE ARMSTRONG, Secretary of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. London, England: Stanford’s Geo- 
graphical Establishment. Scale, 34 of an inch=1 mile. 
Price, to subscribers to the Fund, $6; non-subscribers, 
$9.25. 


The same map can be had mounted on cloth, rollers, and varnished for 
hanging. Size, 8X6 feet. Price, to subscribers to the Fund, $11.25; non- 
subscribers, $14. 

The same map, mounted on cloth, to fold in three parts in a neat port- 
folio. Price, to subscribers, $11.25 ; non-subscribers, $14. 

The same map can be had mounted in any form to suit subscribers, plus 
the additional cost of mounting. 

This map embraces both sides of the Jordan, and extends from Baalbek 
in the north to Kadesh Barnea in the south. Modern names are in black; 
’ Old Testament and Apocrypha names in red ; New Testament, Josephus, and 
Talmudic names in blue; the tribal possessions are tinted in colors. 

In all the Palestine Exploration Fund maps, but especially in this one, 
the printing and abundance of material are such as to require very close 
inspection. The map itself, based for western Palestine on map No. 5 (see 
below), and for other portions on the most accurate available sources, has 
become the standard of accuracy for all modern maps of Palestine; but its 
class-room usefulness is much diminished by its exhaustive detail. Admi- 
rably adapted to use in a private study. It issold by Rand, McNally & 
413 
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Co., Chicago. Price, $22; with spring rollers, $25; in spring-roller case, 
$30. 


2. MODERN MAP OF PALESTINE, in 20 sheets. Published same as 
No. 1. Scale, 34 of an inch=1 mile. Price, to subscrib- 
ers, $6 ; non-subscribers, $9.25. 


The same mounted on cloth, to fold in three parts in a neat portfolio. 
Price, to subscribers, $11.25 ; non-subscribers, $14. 

The same map can be had mounted in any form to suit subscribers, plus 
the additional cost of mounting. 


3. OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT MAP OF PALESTINE, in 12 sheets. 
Scale, 34 of aninch=1 mile. Price, to subscribers, $4.50 ; 
non-subscribers, $6. 


This map can be had mounted on cloth, rollers, and varnished for hanging. 
Size, 63% X 4% feet. Price, to subscribers, $6.50 ; non-subscribers, $9.50; 
mounted on cloth to fold in a neat case, $5; mounted on cloth to fold 
in a portfolio, $6; or mounted in any other form desirable (cost of mounting 
extra). 

Lettering and coloring same as No. 1. Diminution in size is accomplished 
by cutting off the extreme northern and eastern portions of map No. 1, 
which lie outside Palestine proper. 


4. Same as No. 3, with only the modern names onit. Price, to 
subscribers, $4.50 ; non-subscribers, $6. 
Any single sheet of the map can be had separately. Price, to subscribers, 
$0.50; mounted on cloth to fold in the pocket, suitable for traveling, $0.60; to 
the public, $0.60 and $0.75. 


5. THE GREAT MAP OF WESTERN PALESTINE, in 26 sheets, with 
a portfolio. London, 1880. Scale, 1 inch=1 mile. Price, 
to subscribers, $13.50; non-subscribers, $18. These prices 
are for the map in sheets, unmounted. 


The same map, mounted on rollers forhanging. Size, 13 X 7 feet. Price, to 
subscribers, £3 17s. 6d.; non-subscribers, £5 5s. (Prices not quoted by the 
American representative.) 

The sheets (XIII, XVI, and XVII) containing the new railway, Jaffa to 
Jerusalem, and other single sheets of the Great Map, can be had separately. 
Price, to subscribers, $0.60 each ; non-subscribers, $0.70 each. 

Emil Schiirer says of this map: ‘In the department of map-drawing, 
all earlier productions have been put in the shade by the great English map 
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in twenty-six sheets, produced on the spot by the Palestine Exploration 
Society during the years 1872-7, according to exact topographical measure- 
ment of the country west of the Jordan.” (Zhe Jewish People in the 
Time of Jesus Christ, Div. 1, Vol. I, p. 15.) 


6. THE REDUCED MAP OF WESTERN PALESTINE, in 6 sheets, show- 
ing water basins in color, and five vertical sections, showing 
the natural profiles of the ground according to the varia- 
tions of the altitude above or below sea level. London, 
1881. Scale, 1 inch=234 miles. Price, to subscribers, 
$3.50; non-subscribers, $5. 

The same map, mounted‘ on rollers for hanging. Price, to subscribers, 
$4.50 ; non-subscribers, $6. 
The same map, mounted on cloth and in a neat case, 10% X 8 inches. 

Price, to subscribers, $4.50; non-subscribers, $6.50. 


This map is very valuable for the study of the physical geography of 
Palestine. 


Dr. Theodore F. Wright, Cambridge, Mass., is general secretary of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund for the United States, and any of “ Palestine 
Exploration Fund maps can be ordered through him. 


7. RELIEF MAP OF PALESTINE. Constructed from the surveys 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund and other sources. By 
GrorGE ArmstronG, Secretary of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund. Washington, D. C.: Edwin E. Howell, 1893. 
Size, 7 feet 9 inches x 4 feet. Scale (horizontal), 34 of an 
inch=1 mile; vertical scale, 3% times the horizontal. 
Price, $55; fully colored, $60. 


The most scientifically accurate relief map of Palestine published. 
Should be in the possession of every theological school. Has the disadvan- 
tage for ordinary class use of showing no boundaries, and of indicating 
places only by figures referring to an index on the margin. 


8. RELIEF MAP OF PALESTINE. Edited by Ernest D. Burton, 
of the University of Chicago. Chicago: Central School 
Supply House, 1895; revised 1898. Size, 41 X 28 inches. 
Price, $20. 

This map is conformed to the surveys of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 


and in the main is as accurate in detail as its size permits. It has the advan- 
tage over the Palestine Exploration Fund relief map of showing biblical 
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names and boundaries, of being light in weight, portable, and not liable to 
fracture. It is well adapted to private study and small class-rooms; can be 
read at a distance of about twenty feet. All the main features are clearly 
visible at a distance of sixty feet. 


g. PARTS OF WESTERN ASIA, WITH PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND THE 
GREAT DESERT. By H. S. Ossorn, LL.D. Oxford Map 
Publishers, Oxford,O. Size, 56 (length) x 72 inches. Scale, 
I inch= 20 miles. Price, $5. 


The value of this map is that it puts before the student's eye the position 
of Palestine with respect of the rest of western Asia. Asa map of Palestine 
proper it has, and probably was intended to have, little or no value. 


10. MAP OF PALESTINE AND OTHER PARTS OF SYRIA. By H.S. 
Ossorn, LL.D. Oxford Map Publishers, Oxford, O., 1890. 
Size, 114X 72 inches. Scale, 1 inch=1% miles. Price, 
$10; with spring roller, $15. 


This map is based on the best sources of information, including the 
Palestine Exploration Fund maps. It aims at clearness rather than great 
detail, has heavy type in keeping with the importance of the places designated, 
and, although by no means so minutely accurate as the Palestine Exploration 
Fund maps, is admirably adapted for Sunday-school and lecture purposes. 
Can be used fairly well at a distance of forty feet. Of the maps now published 
this is the most useful for large lecture-rooms. 


11. EIGHT-SHEET MAP OF PALESTINE, WITH PLANS OF JERUSALEM 
AND vicinity. New York: Colton, Ohman & Co., 1874. 
Size, 116 X 81 inches. Scale, } of an inch=1 mile. Price, 
on cloth, $10; mounted, $15. 


The lettering of this map is heavy and distinct, red designating the prov- 
inces and black the tribal divisions. The eye is not confused by an over- 
abundance of topographical detail, but is somewhat perplexed by the 
multiplicity of names. A profile showing the elevations and depressions in a 
cross section from the Mediterranean to the Dead Sea, and the insertion of 
portions of the United States in order to give the student a more accurate 
idea of the size of Palestine, add to the practical value of the map. As com- 
pared with Osborn’s large map, it is less attractive in appearance and has 
less topographical detail. Traveling lecturers who want a map that can be 
folded will find the cloth map convenient. For most other purposes the 
Osborn map is better. 
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12. NEW TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP OF PALESTINE. New York: Colton, 
Ohman & Co., 1894. Size, 80 x 60 inches. Scale, 3% of an 
inch=1 mile. Price, on cloth, $5 ; mounted, $7. 


Compiled from maps of the Palestine Exploration Fund and other sources. 
Accurately drawn. Very detailed. Biblical names of places are printed in 
heavy type, modern names in light type. The tribal divisions are indicated 
by heavy red lettering, and have relatively too great importance. The 
names of provinces. are in heavy black letters. This map has, in a large 
measure, succeeded in combining accuracy and detail with serviceableness 
for small class-rooms and private studies. Can be used at a distance of ten 
or fifteen feet. 


13. OLD TESTAMENT MAP OF PALESTINE. New York: Colton, 
Ohman & Co., 1875. Size, 58 X 41 inches. Price, on cloth, 
$3; mounted, $4. 

The same reduced to 41 X 28 inches(13a). Price, in sheets (paper), $1.25 ; 
on cloth, $1.50 ; mounted, $2. 
A useful map for the study of the times of Joshua and the Judges. 

Adapted to use at a distance of about twenty feet. 


14. NEW TESTAMENT MAP OF PALESTINE. New York: Colton, 
Ohman & Co., 1875. Size,58 xX 41 inches. Price, on cloth, 
$3; mounted, $4. 

The same reduced to 41 X 28 inches. Price, in sheets (paper), $1.25 ; on 
cloth, $1.50 ; mounted, $2. 
These maps are not very attractive, and strict accuracy cannot be 


guaranteed. The larger map is adapted to use at a distance of about twenty 
feet. 


15. SEA OF GALILEE AND vicinity. New York: Colton, Ohman & 
Co., 1889. Size, 42 (length) x 58 inches. Scale, 134 inches 
=1Imile. Price, on cloth, $3; mounted, $5. 

The same reduced to 30 X 36 inches. Price, on cloth, $1.50 ; mounted, 
$2.50. 

This map is helpful for the study of Jesus’ Galilean ministry. Both the 
biblical and modern names are given. Type good; mountains and rivers 
fairly distinct; general coloring unattractive; chief cities and towns marked 
red ; strict accuracy cannot be guaranteed. Can be read at a good distance. 


16. PALESTINE UNDER THE MONARCHY. (Showing extent of the 
. kingdom under David and Solomon, and a ground plan 
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of Solomon’s temple.) New York: Colton, Ohman & Co. 
Size, 60 X 40 inches. Price, on cloth, $3; mounted, $5. 


The coloring and printing of this map are dim and unsatisfactory. 
; Accuracy cannot be guaranteed. 


17. PALESTINE UNDER THE ROMANS. (Illustrating the journeys, 

life, and work of our Lord.) New York: Colton, Ohman & 

Co. Size, 80 x 60 inches. Price, on cloth, $5; mounted, $7. 

This map is fairly accurate, but the coloring and printing are confusing. 

Names of provinces are printed in heavy black type. The journeys of Christ 

(conforming to S. J. Andrews’ Life of Our Lord) are indicated by blue, red, 
and black lines. 


18. PocKET MAP OF PALESTINE. New York: Colton, Ohman & 
Co. Size, 22 X 30 inches. Price, printed on bond paper 
and folded in a neat cover with side stamp, $0.50. 


On this little sheet are two maps, one illustrating Old Testament and 
the other New Testament and Josephus. There is also a table of distances, 
elevations, etc. 


19. MAP OF BIBLE LANDS AND CHART OF BIBLE HISTORY. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally & Co. Size, 60 x 40 inches. Price, $5; 
with spring roller, $6.50. 

This collection on one sheet includes some twenty-five maps and charts, 
in addition to the map of Palestine which is given the central place. Of 
these additional maps some nine are of sections and provinces of Palestine, 
and illustrate different periods and events in the life of Christ. The other 
maps, arranged about the Palestine collection, are of the Old Testament world, 
the Roman empire in New Testament times, and the journeys of Paul. So 
much material put on a sheet 60 X 40 inches, while giving a somewhat broad 

¢ survey, necessarily makes the map of Palestine poorly adapted for lecture 
and Sunday-school use. The accuracy of these maps cannot be guaranteed. 


20. PALESTINE. (Kiepert’s Ancient History Series.) Published 
in Germany. Size, 80 X 54 inches. Price, $6; in spring- 
roller case, $9. Sold by Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. 


This map cannot b2 recommended, having been drawn before the exist- 
ence of accurate surveys. 


| 21. NEW TESTAMENT MAP OF PALESTINE, Boston: F. H. Gil- 
son Co., Pilgrim Press. Size, 44 X32 inches. Price, $1; 
mounted on spring roller, $1.50. 
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Based on the map given in Smith’s Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land, which is in turn based on the maps of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. Places of less importance are omitted. A very good map for a study 
or small class-room. Published at a remarkably low price. 


22. OLD TESTAMENT MAP OF PALESTINE. Boston: F. H. Gilson 
Co., Pilgrim Press. 
Same as above, adapted to Old Testament study. Both of these maps 


are handled by the Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, 
Boston and Chicago. 


23. PALESTINE: compiled from the Palestine Exploration Soci- 
ety’s reports, and other sources. By CuHarLes E. Pet- 
FORD. Chicago: Century School Supply Co., 1895. Size, 
48 X 36inches. Scale, 1 inch =5 miles. Price, mounted, 
$4.50; spring-roller case, $6. 

This map is accurately drawn, and the important names and features can 


be distinguished at a distance of some fifteen feet. It shows tribal divisions, 
and is adapted to the study of the Old Testament chiefly. Price rather high. 


24. TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP OF PALESTINE: drawn from. the 
Palestine Exploration Fund reports. By Cuares E. 
PETFORD. Chicago: Century School Supply Co., 1895. 
Size, 48 X 36 inches. Price, mounted, $4.50; spring-roller 
case, $6. 

The coloring of this map is excellent, and the topographical effect is 
clearly discernible at a distance of fifty feet and more. A scale of elevations 
and depressions is inserted in the lower left-hand corner of the map. No 
names are given on the map, so that of itself it is impractical for independ- 
ent use in the Sunday-school room. In the hands of a good teacher or lec- 
turer it would be very serviceable. 


25. PaLEsTINE: illustrating the journeys of Jesus. By CHARLES 
E. Petrorp. Chicago: Century School Supply Co., 1895. 
Size, 48 X 36 inches. Price, mounted, $4.50; spring-roller 
case, $6. 

This map aims to give the journeys of Jesus by the use of pink, yellow, 
green, purple, and red lines. On the margin there is a chronological index, 
by H. B. Waterman, referred to by figures on the face of the map ; so that 
the names, dates, and places of important events, together with the New Tes- 
tament references, may be ascertained. The map is somewhat confusing. 
These maps, 23, 24, and 25, together with a map of the plants and animals 
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of Palestine, compose a serviceable class-room portfolio. With the portfolio 
of the four maps in the spring-roller case is supplied an extensible tripod 
which enables the teacher to set up the maps in any position in the school. 
A 450-page handbook of the Holy Land, by H. B. Waterman, is included in 
the portfolio. Price of the entire outfit, $17.50. 


26. OLD TESTAMENT MAP OF PALESTINE. (International Sunday 
School wall-map B.) Si. Louis, Mo.: A. H. Eilers & Co. 
Size, 60 X 40 inches. Price, mounted and varnished, $3.50 ; 
with spring roller, $4.50. . 

The printing and coloring of this map are attractive and clear, but the 
material is scanty, and the accuracy cannot be guaranteed. 


The same reduced to 46 X 34 inches. Price, on white muslin, $1.50; 
mounted and varnished, $2. : 


27. MAP OF PALESTINE AT THE TIME OF CHRIST. (International 
Sunday School wall-map C.) St. Louis, Mo.: A. H. Eilers 
& Co. Size, 72 X 48 inches. Price, mounted and _ var- 
nished, $6 ; with spring rollers, $7.50. 
The material of this map is too meager, and is not accurate. 


The same reduced to 46 X 34 inches. Price, on white muslin, $1.50 ; 
mounted and varnished, $2. 


28. NEW TESTAMENT MAP OF PALESTINE. St. Louis, Mo.: A. H. 
Eilers & Co. Size, 46 X 34 inches. Price, on white mus- 
lin, $1.50; mounted and varnished, $2. 

The provinces are very clearly indicated by strong coloring, and the 
printing is heavy and distinct. Statistics are given for the present popula- 
tion of cities and towns. The material of the map is meager, and accuracy 
cannot be guaranteed. 


29. THE HOLY LAND (to illustrate the Old Testament), and THE 
HOLY LAND (to illustrate the New Testament). London: 
W. & A. K. Johnston. Two maps on one sheet. Size, 
each, 42 X 24 inches. Scale, 6 miles=1 inch. Price, for- 
merly quoted by W. A. Olmsted (deceased and establish- 
ment closed), Chicago, $2.25 ; in veneer case, with spring 
roller, $3.50. 
These maps are clear and attractive, fairly accurate, and not overcrowded 


with material. They would be useful for small Sunday-school rooms, though 
not sufficiently minute for private study. 
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30. NEW TESTAMENT MAP OF PALESTINE. Chicago: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. Size, 43 X 28 inches. Price, $1.50. 


This map is of some value for use in smaller class-rooms, but the coloring 
of the map is not as decided as one would wish, and strict accuracy cannot 
be guaranteed. 


31. OLD TESTAMENT MAP OF PALESTINE. Chicago: Fleming H 
Revell & Co. 


Size, price, and characteristics same as 28; adapted to Old Testament 
use only. 


32. CANAAN AS ALLOTTED TO THE TWELVE TRIBES. By T. 


RuppimaAN JouNsTON, F.R.G.S. Chicago: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. Size, 44 X 26 inches, and 54 X 46 inches. 


33. THE KINGDOMS OF SAUL, DAVID, AND SOLOMON. By T. Rup- 
DIMAN JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. Sizes, same as 30. 


34. PALESTINE IN THE TIME OF CHRIST AND THE APOSTLES. By 
T. Ruppiman Jounston, F.R.G.S. Chicago: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. Sizes, same as 30. 


35. PHYSICAL MAP OF MODERN PALESTINE. By T. RuppIMAN 
Jounston, F.R.G.S. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Sizes, same as 30. 


These four maps, 32 to 35 inclusive, are included in Revell’s “ Biblical 
Wall Atlas,” which is composed of sixteen maps, each 54 X 46 inches, 
mounted in aspring-roller case. Price, $40. The same maps can be had in 
the smaller size, 44 X 26 inches, in a neat portfolio. Price, $25. None of 
the sixteen maps of the atlas or portfolio is sold separately. 

The maps of Palestine in this colletion are well printed and attractive, 
but their accuracy cannot be guaranteed. 


36. OUTLINE MAP OF PALESTINE. Springfield, Mass.: Milton 
Bradley Co. Size, 42 X 30 inches. Price, $0.25. 


A useful map for small class-rooms. The outline being on white linen, it 
would be possible for a competent teacher to work out with the class the 
journeys of Jesus, etc., and trace them on the map with colored crayon. The 
map is not very accurately drawn. 


37. WANDKARTE VON PALAESTINA zur Biblischen Geschichte. Von 
Dr. H. FISCHER AND Pror. Dr. H. Gutue. Leipzig: Die 
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Geographische Anstalt von H. Wagner und E. Debes. Size, 
41 X 28 inches. 

A very accurate map, based on the surveys of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund (English) and the explorations of the Deutsche Palaestina-Verein. All 
names are in German; the coloring and lettering are rather unattractive. 
This is by all means the best map for German Sunday schools. 


Note: Although this article is devoted especially to wall 
maps, it may be well to mention a few of the many books con- 
taining maps useful for private study : 


The Historical Geography of the Holy Land. By GrEorGE ADAM 
SmiTH, Free Church College, Glasgow. New York: A.C. 
Armstrong & Son, 1894. Pp. 692. Price, $4.50. Contains 2 
maps of Palestine, and 3 of divisions of the country ; all 
based on the Palestine Exploration Fund surveys, and 
reliable. 


A Handbook to the Bible. By F. R. anp C. R. Conper. London 
and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1890. Pp. 439. 
Contains 5 maps based on the Palestine Exploration Fund 
surveys, but not very accurately drawn. 


Palestine. By A. HenpEerson. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1895. Pp.221. Price, $1. The same maps as in Conder’s 
Handbook. 


The Holy Land in Geography and in History. By TOowNsEND 
MacCoun. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1897. 2 
vols. Vol. I, 96 pp; Vol. II, 136 pp. Price, $2. These 
books contain 145 plates, of which about 100 are of Pales- 
tine or some portion thereof. Vol. 1, ‘‘The Holy Land in 
Geography,” contains some 45 useful and accurate maps of 
Palestine, and can be had separately for $1. 


An Outline Handbook of the Life of Christ. By STEVENS AND 
Burton. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1894. Pp. 45. 
Price, $0.50. The map in this handbook is accurately 
drawn from the Palestine Exploration Fund maps. It is 
also used in the Sunday-school quarterlies of the Bible 
Study Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Exegetical Notes. 


John 19 : 17—20 : 20.—Wherever the fourth gospel runs parallel with 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, we find evidences of employment of all 
three, combined with independent tradition, which not only supple- 
ments, but here and there unobtrusively corrects. The result is that 
dominant features are often passed over, while details, of special signifi- 
cance to the writer, are elaborated. Thus the story of the crucifixion, 
after the simple mention in vss. 17, 18, dwells exclusively upon five 
points of detail, mostly Scripture “fulfilments” (vss. 24, 28, 36, 37): 
(1) the wording of the title on the cross, vss. 19-22 ; (2) the mode of 
dividing Jesus’ garments; (3) the committal of Mary to the care of John; 
(4) the death cry; (5) the lance-thrust, bringing forth mystic blood and 
water. An example of “correction” is the emphatic atr@, vs. 17 (of. 
Mark 15:21). Docetic gnostics had employed the tradition to deny 
that Christ had suffered in the flesh (Iren. 1, 24: 4; 1 John 4:2 f.). 
Jesus bore Ais own cross (cf. Gen. 22:6; Matt. 16:24). See below on 
vs. 31.—Tirdov, vs. 19. Pilate personally dictated the titulus (placard 
of the victim’s crime) of Mark 15:26, aiming only to vent his spleen 
(vs. 20), in reality “ prophesying;” see 11 : 50.—Xtriv dpados, vs. 23. 
Peculiar significance is found in the exact agreement of Mark 15:24 
with Ps. 22:19. The “seamless robe” was a high-priestly garment 
(Josephus, Axt,, iii, 7 : 4), already employed by Philo (De Zér., 21; De 
Profug., 20) as a symbol of the all-compassing Logos.—'H ddeAgy rijs 
pytpos. Usually identified with Salome, mother of James and John 
(Matt. 27:56), but there are serious obstacles (¢f. vs. 27) ; likewise to 
the speculations, originating with Jerome, identifying KAwmaés with 
Cleopas (Luke 24:18), and Alpheus ("55mM). The absence of xaé 
before Mapia (sc. @vydryp) rod KAw7a has led some to insist that three 
women, others even that only two, are meant.—A Johannine (rov 
pabyriv ov yydra) tradition, which must be reconciled with Luke 23:49 
and Acts 1:14 rots adeAgois); but early tradition repre- 
sents John as having remained unmarried, unlike the “brethren of the 
Lord” (1 Cor. 9: 5), which may be pertinent.—*Iva reAeww69. Construe 
with reréreorat; cf. 13: 1.— The dupa, however, which after the example 
of Luke 23: 36, 46 displaces the painful outcry of Mark 15:34 (6 
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35-39) = Matt. 27 : 46, is meant to be included in the fulfilment (cf 
vs. 30 and Ps. 69: 21). Scripture “ fulfilments” and symbolism, includ- 
ing the note that the xdAapos (Mark 15 : 36) was “ hyssop,” a low shrub 
prescribed in the law for sprinkling the blood of the passover (Ex. 
12:22), absorb this evangelist’s attention, to the exclusion of actual 
scenes.— Ilapacxevy, literally “preparation.” Here simply “ Friday” 
(Mark 15:42), in vs. 14 fourteenth Nisan, correcting synoptics (cf 
13:1, 29; 18:28). The incident of the crurifragium (not a merciful 
coup de grace, but a torture here superadded to hasten the end) and of 
the lance-thrust (vs. 34) is unknown to the critical text of the synoptics, 
but perhaps not to tradition, for &, B, C, L add dAXds 8 AaB Adyxnv 
évegev abrod rhv Vdwp Kai alwa, after Matt. 27: 49 (so 
1 John 5:6; here alfa xai twp). The importance attached by our 
author to the incident (of which we have perhaps another trace in Rev. 
1:7) appears in 1 John 5: 6-8. Docetists who denied that the Christ 
had suffered in the flesh could attach no value to the sacrament of 
the cup (1 Cor. 10:16). They exalted by so much more that of bap- 
tism, to them the rite in which the zon Christ became incarnate." 
Two “scriptures” (Ex. 12:46 == Numb. 9:12 and Zech. 12: 10) were 
fulfilled (vss. 36, 37) by it. The former reinforces the symbolism of the 
death occurring simultaneously with the slaughtering of the lamb of 
redemption ; the latter that which shows the indispensableness of both 
sacraments. 

"Exeivos (vs. 35): viz., the authority for the tradition 31-34. The 
word is crucial for the problem of authorship ; for, while in itself indic- 
ative of another than the writer (cf, however, 9:37), oldev and Aéye 
must be given their weight. They suggest a living relation between 
the writer and the bearer of this dAnO.v) paprupia, who is not the heav- 
enly witness of 1 John 2 : 6, etc. (Zahn), but identical with 6 éwpaxws xai 

The rest of our evangelist’s narrative enlarges on the incidents of 
the burial and resurrection, Luke 23 :50—24:12; Matt. 28:9, 10; 
Luke 24 : 36—49.—Vs. 39, Méypa B, €Arypa, 7. ¢., volumen, wrapping) 
opipvys kai addons. Zahn II, p. 457) cites an Armenian MS. 
brought to light by Conybeare as indicating a comment by Papias 
(145-60 A. D.) on this verse, to the effect that “aloe is a kind of 
incense.” The great quantity of precious spice testifies the sincerity 
of this belated reverence from Joseph and Nicodemus (Isa. 53 : 9), which 


*For the alleged anti-baptist interest of this writer see BALDENSPERGER, Prolog 
des vierten Evangeliums, 18098. 
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Mark 16:1, Luke 24:1, relate as intended by the women, but inter- 
rupted.—20: 6, 7, 60dva (19 : 40) kal covdapiov (sudarium, 11 : 44; Luke 
19: 20—a owdev, Mark 15:46 and parallels). Uncanonical gospels 
had more to relate of this visit to the tomb (cf Luke 24 : 22-24, pre- 
supposing the substance of vs. 12), the appearance to Peter (Luke 
24:34; 1 Cor. 15:5), the giving of the sindon (winding-sheet) to the 
high priest’s servant, and a doubting disciple (James) convinced by a 
special appearance of Jesus (Gospel according to the Hebrews). Accord- 
ing to Origen the parallel to Luke 24: 36 ff. quoted by Ignatius, 4d 
Smyrn., 3, was found in the Adacxadia (Kypiypa) Térpov; according to 
Jerome in the Gospel according to the Hebrews. It has Johannine 
features.— Vs. 16, ‘PaBBovvi, Mark 10:51, a more respectful form for 
rabbi.— Vs. 17, My drrov “touch” — not “lay hold” (xpareiv). Con- 
trast vs. 27. Perhaps intended to suggest the doctrine of the meta- 
morphosis of the body, Rom. 8:11; 1 Cor. 15:52; 2 Cor. 5:2; Phil. 
3:21—’AvaBaivw. The ascension belongs to the kingly character of 
Jesus and differentiates him from the rest of the righteous dead, who 
remain in “paradise,” while he ascends to his heavenly throne, Matt. 
22:44; 26: 64. 


BENJAMIN W. Bacon. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Potes and Ppinions. 


The Report of the International Lesson Committee. The Sunday 
School Times for May 13, 1899, prints in full the report of the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee presented at the convention at Atlanta. 
After mentioning the fact, already published, that the lessons for 
the next six years will be divided, giving two and a half years to the 
Old Testament and three and a half to the New, the report pro- 
ceeds to discuss various schemes which have been proposed for some- 
thing like graded lessons, that is, special lessons for children. A 
subcommittee was appointed to obtain suggestions upon this line, and 
“secured a number of lesson outlines, some for one, others for two 
or more years. They represented a variety of methods, each having 
earnest advocates. ‘These outlines illustrated widely different methods 
of teaching —“ from those of the kindergarten, illustrating the presence 
and power of God in nature, and hardly requiring any selections from 
the Bible, to profound theological catechisms based on proof-texts. 
Some writers were confident that Bible study should begin with Old 
Testament stories, on the ground that the divine method of developing 
the mind of the child is the same as that of developing the human race. 
Others insisted that the life and teachings of Christ should first be pre- 
sented to the child as the perfect revelation of God, and that these should 
later be supplemented by Old Testament history and prophecy and 
New Testament ethics.” After extended investigation the committee 
decided that “it could not at present unite on any separate plan of 
lessons for primary classes which would be generally acceptable in 
connection with the International Lesson system,” thinking that “it 
would not be difficult to organize many schools, competent teachers 
being provided and permanent attendance assured, which could use to 
highest advantage a graded system of topics and texts, comprising 
several separate courses. Under the present and apparently neces- 
sary organization of Sunday schools throughout the world the com- 
mittee is not able to prepare such a graded system, and to put it forth 
with confidence in its adaptability and success.” 

On the whole, therefore, the committee decided that it must legis- 
late for the great mass of teachers “to whom the simple message of 
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the gospel and the plain counsels of the Word of God for guidance in 
daily life are most welcome.” 

In the light of this general principle the committee determined to 
give special prominence to the biographical element, and to “select 
concrete portions of the Bible as centers, with which may be connected 
by lesson writers and teachers more or less of the related parts of the 
same subject, according to the capacity of the pupils. The verses 
selected to be printed must necessarily be few, and the passage brief. 
The urgent and practically unanimous desire of publishers of lesson 
helps is that the reading lesson shall not usually exceed a dozen verses.” 

The report then goes on to discuss various matters in detail, espe- 
cially giving attention to various criticisms which have been made 
upon its work. 

On the whole, the report of the committee furnishes grounds for 
hope that among the better class of Sunday-school workers there is 
beginning to be felt the need of a less mechanical arrangement of study. 
It is easy to see the difficulties under which the international organiza- 
tion works. We should be the last to deny it credit for the service 
which it has really rendered, but this report makes it evident that, in the 
future as in the past, its chief work is to be devoted, not to the aid of 
those schools which areable to care for themselves and which are possessed 
of high-grade teachers, but to schools of a less satisfactory sort. In 
the meantime, what is to be done for the Sunday schools which believe 
that the best education in religion cannot be gained by following such 
courses of lessons as are prepared for the less intelligent schools ? And 
what shall be done for schools which believe that a graded curriculum 
means something more than different ways of teaching the same les- 
son—that general pedagogical principles should be applied to Sunday 
schools as well as to public schools? And what shall be done in the 
selection of lessons and the preparation of helps for these schools? 
To all of these questions the report of the international committee 
gives little answer, except to emphasize the difficulty of choosing any 
supplemental or graded lessons which shall be approved by all schools. 
Its express waiving of any authority in the matter and statement “that 
any scheme of Bible study which we may hope will prevail must com- 
mend itself by its own merit and fitness for its purpose,” makes it 
evident that the international Sunday-school convention does not plan 
to go far toward meeting a demand of the most intelligent Sunday- 
school teachers. But if not the international convention, who shall 
provide proper material for proper study of the Bible? And how 
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long are the “publishers of lessons helps” to control the international 
committee, and through them the number of verses and, a 
the general character of instruction ? 

If, as this report expressly states, the expenses of the committee 
“have been assessed by the treasurer of the association on publishers 
of lesson helps,” is it not time for the inauguration of a movement 
free from such dependence and consequent dictation ? 
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The Council of Seventy. 


The following summer courses will be conducted by the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature at various assemblies during the coming 
season : 

At Chautauqua, N. Y. (July 8 to August 18), Chancellor O. C. S. 
Wallace, of McMaster University, will present daily studies in the “‘ Life 
of Christ” for three weeks. . He will emphasize especially the renunciations 
which Christ made—in the incarnation, the temptation, the crisis at 
Bethsaida Julias, the agony of the garden; the rejections which he 
suffered, from that of Nazareth to the final rejection the last week 
of his life; and his relations to certain representative persons —his 
mother, John the Forerunner, Simon Peter, the representative apostle, 
Nicodemus, representing the learning and religious hopes of the Jews, 
and the Samaritan woman, representing ignorance, sin, and an outcast 
race. 

During the second three weeks Professor George L. Robinson, of 
McCormick Theological Seminary, will give five hours a week to a 
course on the “Old Testament Wisdom.” This course will aim to 
serve as a brief introduction to the Psalter, Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes, 
and the Song of Songs. An effort will be made to bring out the 
essential characteristics of Hebrew poetry, to afford an insight into the 
nature of Chokhma literature, and especially to develop the argument 
of the book of Job. 

Professor Robinson will also conduct studies in “ Palestinian 
Geography.” This course will be based upon facts of personal observa- 
tion gained in traveling both in Palestine proper, as well asin Moab, Syria, 
Mt. Lebanon, Palmyra, Greece, and Egypt. George Adam Smith’s 
Historical Geography of Palestine will be used as a guide, though not 
as a text-book. The Palestine Park Model will be used. 

In the University of Chicago (July 1 to September 23) courses in 
Hebrew and the cognate languages, New Testament Greek, and the 
English Bible—courses both linguistic and interpretative— will be 
offered by the following members of the faculty:and others: Professors 
George Adam Smith, William R. Harper, Ernest D. Burton, Shailer 
Mathews, Robert F. Harper, James H. Breasted, Herbert L. Willett, C. 


W. Votaw, Henry T. DeWolfe. 
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At Lake Madison, S. D. (June 29 to July 13), Professor Edward 
L. Parks, of Atlanta, Ga., will give daily class instruction in the 
“Teachings of Jesus.” Conferences on systematic Bible study will be 
frequent. 

At Delavan, Wis. (July 26 to August 6), Professor C. F. Kent, of 
Brown University, will give a daily study for ten days on “The 
Crises in Israel’s History and their Political and Religious Significance,” 
with occasional lectures on other biblical subjects. 

At Pertle Springs, Mo. (August 15 to 24), Professor Sylvester Burn- 
ham will lecture daily upon “ The Times and Ministry of Isaiah.” 

At Winfield, Kan. (June 20 to 29), Dr. Herbert L. Willett will 
conduct daily studies in the “‘ Life of Christ.” 

At Bay View, Mich. (July 19 to August 10), Professor George L. 
Robinson will teach for ten days classes in “The Beginnings of 
Hebrew History,” and in “The Wisdom Literature.’”’ He will also 
give daily lectures on “ Palestinian Geography.” These courses will be 
followed by a ten-days’ series of lectures on “ Post-Exilic History to the 
Times of Christ,” and “The Missionary Journeys of St. Paul,” by 
Professor Shailer Mathews, of the University of Chicago. 

At Ocean Park, Me. (August 2 to 9), Professor Alfred W. Anthony 
will give seven lectures on “The Unrecorded Life of Jesus.” Also at 
the Goodwill Assembly, E. Fairfield, Me., July 31 and August 1, Pro- 
fessor Anthony will give two biblical addresses. 

The fifth annual session of the Maine Ministers’ Institute, con- 
ducted by the faculty of Cobb Divinity School, Lewiston, Me., in 
affiliation with the American Institute of Sacred Literature, will be 
held September 4-12, 1899. The work is arranged in five depart- 
ments of seven lectures each: (1) the Old Testament; (2) the New 
Testament evangel; (3) expository preaching ; (4) books and reading 
for the minister; (5) evening lectures for inspiration and general 
information. The faculty of Cobb Divinity School will be assisted by 
Professor G. R. Berry, Ph.D., of Colgate University; Professor J. S. 
Sewall, D.D., of Bangor Theological Seminary ; Chancellor J. R. Day, 
D.D., of Syracuse University ; Professor F. C. Robinson, of Bowdoin 
College ; President G. C. Chase, LL.D., and Professor W. H. Hartshorn, of 
Bates College ; Rev. C. S. Patten, of Auburn, Me.; Rev. E.S. Stackpole, 
D.D., of Augusta, Me.; Rev. W. H. Bowen, D.D., of Providence, R. 
I., and Rev. Smith Baker, D.D., of Portland, Me. 

At Monteagle, Tenn. (August 13 to 19), President George S. 
Burroughs, of Wabash College, will lecture daily upon a subject to be 
announced later. 
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AN interesting account of the discovery of the famous Abercius 
inscription in Phrygia is recently given by Professor W. M. Ramsay in 
the Sunday School Times. 


It is reported from Dr. Torrance, who is resident at Tiberias on the 
sea of Galilee, that a short time ago a great flight of locusts passed 
over that locality, the passage consuming the greater part of two days. 


Work has been resumed on the building of the railway from Acre 
to Damascus. Arnold F. Hills, of the Thames Iron Works, has charge 
of the construction. It is hoped that within a year the first section, of 
sixty-one miles, extending from Acre and Haifa to the river Jordan, 
will be ready for use. The excavations and cuttings incidental to the 
laying of the roadbed may result in some interesting discoveries. 


A THIRD English edition, from a fourth German edition in 1897, 
has been recently published of the Baedeker Guide to Palestine and 
Syria. The previous edition was only four years old, but the changes 
and discoveries, and increase of information, are so frequent that this 
revision seemed called for. The editor of this edition is Dr. E. Ben- 
zinger, who also prepared the former one. Some minor inaccuracies 
of the Guide are noted in the Revue dibligue for April by Fr. H. Vin- 
cent, of Jerusalem, who characterizes the work as of the highest 
value. 


THE annual meeting of the American Bible Society was held in 
New York last month. Thereport for the past year showed the receipts 
to have been $370,084, the disbursements $366,529. The society pub- 
lished during the year 1,380,892 copies of the Bible, or portions of the 
Bible, more than half of them going to other lands. The printing plant 
has been enlarged to the capacity of 5,000 volumes daily. Among the 
new issues are a duodecimo Portuguese Bible, the gospels and Acts in 
Spanish (translated from the Revised Version), and the New Testament 
and Psalms in the language of the Marshall Islands. 


Tue able Roman Catholic journal of France, the Revue didbligue, 
notes that Plummer’s Jnternational Critical Commentary on Luke has 
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gone into a second edition, and praises it as ‘“‘the best and most con- 
servative commentary which Protestants have produced.” Some excep- 
tions to the findings of the author are, however, taken, as when Dr. 
Plummer advocates the view that the brethren of Jesus were his true 
brothers — a view which is, of course, in conflict with the Roman Catho- 
lic doctrine of the perpetual virginity of Mary. Mention is made of 
the fact that Dr. Plummer refers frequently to the Catholic commenta- 
tors, with the exception of Knabenbauer, who equally deserved such 
recognition. 


THE most extended discussion for some years of the subject of 
primitive Christian glossolalia is contributed by Dr. C. Clemen, of Halle, 
to the Expository Times for May. The article is entitled, “The Speak- 
ing with Tongues of the Early Christians.” The conclusion at which 
the author arrives is that which has now been adopted by scholars gen- 
erally, that this tongue-speaking was an ecstatic, unintelligible utterance, 
the manifestation of an overflowing spirit-possession, a phenomenon 
akin to the ecstasies of the priests of pagan religions, and useful to the 
primitive Christians as a religious experience and sign. Dr. Clemen 
thinks that the tongue-speaking did not continue to the end of the apos- 
tolic age, and that before the Acts was written the exact knowledge of 
what the phenomenon was had so far been lost that it could be regarded 
as a speaking in foreign languages. 


THe fact has been commented upon that Sheldon’s readable, 
instructive, and inspiring little book entitled, Jn His Steps; or, What 
would Jesus Do?, has found a prodigious sale in England, and is recon- 
structing religious opinion among the people. The tone and lesson 
of the book are anti-ecclesiastical, and its effect is causing consternation 
in church circles. A reply to Sheldon’s book has been written by a 
Mr. H. D. Brown, named What Christ Did. Copies of this book are 
being almost given away, and a frantic appeal is made that large sums 
be donated so that the work can be put gratis into many hands. After 
all, the instinct for essential truth is strongest among the common peo- 
ple. The present day demands simplicity and reality, in religion as in 
everything else. And the laymen are more appreciative of, and more 
willing for, areconstruction of the religious system than are those who 
officially represent them. 


Dr. Conrap ScHICcK has prepared a plan and description of the 
most recent discoveries at Jacob’s Well, which will be published soon in 
the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund. In the 
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April number of the Statement the same writer shows the recent origin 
and the error of the idea that Jesus entered Jerusalem, on his triumphal 
entry, by way of the present ‘“‘ Double Gate,” or, as it is sometimes 
called, the “‘ Huldah Gate.” It was so stated to the German emperor 
on his late visit to Palestine. But it must be counted certain that Jesus 
entered the city on that occasion by the East Gate, now called the 
“Golden Gate.” This has been the view uniformly held by all Chris- 
tian tradition. The other view originated with Dr. Sepp in his book, 
Jerusalem und das heilige Land, published in 1873. The reason given 
was that the ascent to the East Gate was “too rugged and bold” for 
his entrance that way. But this isnot the case. Inthe same issue Dr. 
Schick gives an interesting account of the preparations which were 
made for the visit of the emperor to Jerusalem in the way of repair- 
ing the roads, making carriage ways, setting up telegraph lines, and 
adorning the city with flags and other decorations. He states that 
before the arrival of the imperial party the many beggars of the city 
were collected and sent by escorts to villages at some distance from 
Jerusalem. 
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Book Rediews. 


The Student’s Life of Paul. By Georce Hovey GILBERT, Pu.D., 
D.D., Professor of New Testament Literature and Inter- 
pretation in Chicago Theological Seminary, author of The 
Student’s Life of Jesus. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1899. Pp. 278. $1.50. 


In general arrangement the present book of Professor Gilbert is 
similar to his Student’s Life of Jesus. The chapters are broken into 
paragraphs, with proper titles, and the table of contents thus makes a 
sort of syllabus of the entire book— something of no small service to 
the student. Appended to the book are three discussions upon “ The 
Sources of the Life of Paul,” “The Chronology of his Life,’ ‘“‘The 
Churches of Galatia.” This arrangement is commendable from the point 
of view of the purpose for which the book is intended. Professor Gilbert 
is not largely affected by the hostile criticism of Acts, although he holds 
that the book “is not a history in the modern sense of that term.” 
“Its narrative is sometimes modified, sometimes corrected, by Paul, 
and in places it may give an inadequate picture of events.” Professor 
Gilbert rightly holds that the literary character of the “we” passages is 
that of the rest of the book, although a partial exception may be made 
of the first twelve chapters. At the same time he holds that the material 
used in the composition of Acts cannot be of absolutely equal value. 
On the whole, his critical position is sober and independent. We are 
a little surprised to find that he holds to the North-Galatia theory, but 
his discussion is candid, although we think he has put altogether too 
much weight upon the grammatical objections. Furthermore, he does 
not seem to have considered the corroborative evidence for the South- 
Galatia theory to be found in the recent series of articles of Ramsay in 
the Expositor. We are also inclined to think he has overestimated the 
objections of Zahn and Schiirer. In the chronology of Paul’s life, 
Professor Gilbert combines some of the traditional with newer views, 
although basing his conclusions on independent grounds. The follow- 
ing are the chief dates: conversion, 32; first missionary journey, 
45-7; council in Jerusalem, 48; second missionary journey, 49-51 ; 
work in Ephesus, 52-5; arrest, 56; death in 65 to 68. 
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Passing now to the book proper, the first comment which the 
reader will make is the advance shown over the author’s Life of Jesus 
in the processes of criticism. It is perhaps true that occasionally 
the narrative is broken by critical discussions which might better have 
been reduced to footnotes, but, on the whole, the general reader, and 
especially the student, will be benefited by the insistence which Pro- 
fessor Gilbert makes upon the investigation of the sources. A special 
instance of fair-mindedness is to be seen in his discussion of the arrest 
and trial of Paul in Jerusalem, and his treatment of the events at 
Philippi. 

In some particulars we should not agree with Professor Gilbert, as, 
for example, his conclusion as to Paul’s Arabian visit and his life before 
his first missionary journey. His estimate of the Compromise also 
seems open to some objections, at least to one holding a different 
chronological scheme. ‘The concessions made by the decree do not 
seem sufficiently well traced in their relations to later difficulties. 
Such a discussion, perhaps, would have led too far into the Pauline 
theology, and this Professor Gilbert steadfastly refuses to consider in 
any detail. Biography, and biography alone, is what he is endeavor- 
ing to get his reader to study. And as an introduction to such study 
—not as a full-orbed biography itself —the volume deserves as cordial 
a reception as that given the Student’s Life of Jesus. It is a worthy 
supplement to the recent works of Cone and Abbott, neither of which 
is intended as a manual for students. We wish it could be used in 
every Bible class in the land. S. M. 


The Commandments of Jesus. By Rosert F. Horton, D.D. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1898. Pp. vi+ 375. $1.50. 


“Though we have always kept the commandments of Jesus as our 
theoretical code, we have by no means made them our practical rule of 
life; in a sense we have not seriously thought of doing so, for in 
thinking of the Christian religion our attention has always been turned 
in a different direction. It is therefore a thought which comes with 
all the force of novelty, a thought which is perhaps destined to revolu- 
tionize the twentieth century, that here in the commandments of Jesus 
we have the simple'and eternal law of human life” (pp. 372 f.). In 
these words Dr. Horton’s thought and purpose are seen. The book is 
an exposition of the ethics of Jesus, or, as the author likes to call it, 
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“the eternal code of Jesus,’ which he believes to be “a sufficient, an 
authoritative, and an exact rule of life” (p. 1). Elsewhere he speaks 
of it as “this simple and final code, the new Deuteronomy” (p. 5). 

The one general objection to be taken to the book is the /egadistic 
tone: “code,” “law,” “rule,” “precept,” “legislation,” are the con- 
stant words. Yet this is not the gospel. Jesus did not set aside Old 
Testament legalism only to introduce another legal system. Nor 
does Dr. Horton think so. He is well aware that the ethics of Jesus 
give principles of life, not legal statutes. His language disregards that 
‘freedom with which Christ has made us free ;”’ the terms used are out 
of harmony with the subject, and grate upon one. Jesus commands ; 
yet he commands not as one setting up statutes for literal obedience, 
but as setting up ideals for human realization. It is the fundamental 
contrast of law versus gospel ; the difference between an exacting task- 
master and a leader who draws men after him by his high ideals. The 
author knows this, and presupposes it throughout the book; but his 
terms all the while suggest legalism. 

The commandments which make up this “ legislation of Jesus,” and 
which are expounded by him, are: Repent, Follow me, the Beatitudes, 
Love God, Love your neighbor, Be not angry, Avoid lust, Use not 
oaths, Resist not evil, Love your enemies, Avoid ostentation in reli- 
gion, Seek first the kingdom, Judge not, Cast not pearls before 
swine, Pray, Do unto others, etc., Enter ye in by the narrow gate, Go 
and do likewise, Use money rightly, Watch, Baptize, Commemorate 
my death, Love one another, Make disciples of all nations. 

The treatment given these themes is good, and the application of 
them to present-day life is useful. No one could read the book with- 
out being deeply impressed and benefited. And who does not need 
to learn again and again this teaching of Jesus? Undoubtedly the 
Christian church has too often been thinking about right belief when 
she should have been thinking about right conduct, making belief an 
end instead of a means. Undoubtedly, also, the present age is setting 
itself more exclusively and more earnestly toward the ideal which Jesus 
established. We live in a day when ethics has become a science, and 
the ethical teaching of Jesus, grounded in religion, is gaining the 
recognition which it deserves. It is open to question whether Jesus’ 
ethical teaching “constitutes a complete and sufficient code of 
morality,” as Dr. Horton asserts (p. 362); but it does furnish those 
fundamental principles of ethics on which an ethical system may be 
constructed. C. W. V. 
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Die messianischen Weissagungen des israelitisch-judischen Volkes 
bis zu den Targumim historisch-kritisch untersucht und 
erlautert ; nebst Erorterung der alttestamentlichen Citate 
u. Reminiszenzen im Neuen Testamente. Von Dr. PHIL. 
Eucen Hotun. Mit einem Vorwort von Professor Paul W. 
Schmiedel in Ziirich. I. Teil: Die messianischen Weis- 
sagungen des israelitisch-jiidischen Volkes. Freiburg i. B.: 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1899. Pp. xiv+ 165. M. 3.60. 


The most remarkable characteristic of this very learned and useful 
work is the width of its range. Instead of keeping within the limits 
of. the Old Testament, like the best-known works of the kind, it 
includes apocryphal and pseudonymous literature and the Targumim. 
In other words, it traces the Jewish expectation of a final era of per- 
fection, whether with or without the thought of a personal Messiah, 
over more than a thousand years. And the chronological sequence is 
as far as possible closely adhered to. The various predictions are 
taken as they come, not in the order of development. ‘This arrange- 
ment makes it harder for the student to trace that development, but 
has the advantage of bringing out a peculiarity which has hitherto 
been little noticed, namely, that the Messianic idea did not develop in 
a straight line, did not unfold itself with ever-growing clearness. The 
passages referred to, many of which are given in full, usually in Ger- 
man, are arranged in four periods: (1) the Assyrian; (2) the Chaldean ; 
(3) the Persian; (4) the Greco-Roman. Each division closes with 
a retrospect, which in the case of the last is very extended, comprising 
twenty-eight heads. The series opens with Amos and closes with the 
Targumim. ‘There are two appendices, the former treating of passages 
in the Old Testament which have been wrongly regarded as Messianic, 
and the latter giving lists of unfulfilled prophecies and of symbolic 
actions which were never performed. The volume ends with an index 
of the passages quoted from the Old Testament and later Jewish lit- 
erature. There is no index of the New Testament references, which 
are very numerous, the author having attempted to note all the pas- 
sages referring to those cited from the Old Testament as Messianic or 
believed to be Messianic. These passages will be fully discussed in 
the second part of the work, which is expected to appear in the course 
of afew months. There is, of course, much room for difference of 
opinion in a work of such exceptional range and touching so many 
difficult questions: concerning, for example, the writer’s belief that 
Jesus was misled by exegetical assumptions which he shared with his 
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time, and his interpretation of “‘the servant of the Lord” in the fifty- 
third of Isaiah as meaning the pious in Israel. All, however, are 
deeply indebted to him for his patient and careful study of a theme 
of unfailing interest and not easily estimated significance. He has 
made it possible to survey with ease the whole course of Messianic 
expectation from the age of the kings until far on in Christian times ; 
and has accompanied the texts with a large amount of valuable com- 
ment and criticism. The work distinctly marks a step in advance. 
Riehm’s book may not be antiquated by it, but of itself it is clearly 


inadequate to meet present requirements. 
W. TAYLOR SMITH. 


EXETER, ENGLAND. 


In the Shadow of Sinai. A Story of Research and Travel from 
1895 to 1897. By Acnes SmitH Lewis. Cambridge: 
Macmillan & Bowes, 1898. Pp. xvi+261. 53s. 


A pleasantly written account of a journey to the convent of St. 
Catherine in 1895, in the course of which Mrs. Lewis and her sister 
made the second transcription of the Syriac palimpsest, the results of 
which were published in 1896 ; and of another journey in 1897, which 
included an inspection by Mrs. Gibson of the genizah in Cairo, where 
Mr. Schechter found the fragments of Aquila and other valuable spoil. 
Travelers intending to travel in the East may glean some useful hints 
about camel-riding, dragomans, the exact sound of difficult Semitic 
consonants, and other things. The most important chapter is the last, 
which is devoted to a brief discussion of ‘Another Saying of Jesus,” 
found in one of the two Sinaitic texts of the Palestinian Lectionary of 
the Gospels. Matt. 12:36 runs there as follows: “But I say unto 
you that every good word which men shall not speak they shall give 
account thereof in the day of judgment.” This reading is quite new. 
There is no trace of it elsewhere. The two other known manuscripts of 
the lectionary are without it. It has beensuggested that it is the dropped 
half of a logion, the other and former half being the usual text, but 
the present evidence is insufficient for so bold a conclusion. Too 
little is known of the origin of this Palestinian lectionary to warrant 
the acceptance of a startling variant on its unsupported testimony, 
especially when found in only one manuscript of the twelfth century. 

W. TayLor SMITH. 

EXETER, ENGLAND. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue Pilgrim Press, Boston, has published in a handsome volume 
a series of studies by Rev. A. A. Berle, Modern Interpretations of the 
Gospel Life (pp. 328; $2). The subjects treated have to do with New 
Testament biography, social and political, educational, literary, and 
romantic interpretations, and the spiritual life. The papers, although 
not always closely connected, are thoughtful and interesting. alien 
attention may be called to that on university religion. 


THE latest volume of the “Polychrome Bible” is that upon Zhe 
Prophet Ezekiel, by Professor Toy, of Harvard. It contains a number 
of illustrations, and is rather a commentary than a polychrome edition, 
for there is in it no colored plate. For those who fear that the Bible 
is being torn into fragments, and look upon the present edition as a 
summit of variegated learning, this simple statement may be a source 
of encouragement and consolation. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 

1899; pp. 208; $2.50, net.) 


THE Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, Chicago, and Toronto, 
publishes Scripture Worthies, Their Characters Viewed in a New Light, 
by Rev. P. Spencer Whitman, D.D. The volume is especially con- 
cerned with the clearing of the character of certain people of the Old 
Testament who have suffered at the hands of preachers, as, for example, 
Lot, Rebecca, Jacob, Moses, Rahab, Elijah. The book is written in a 
half-colloquial style, is interesting, and contains some sensible remarks 
and displays some unnecessary sensitiveness on behalf of its heroes 
and heroines. 


THE Macmillan Co, publishes Zhe Gospel for a World of Sin, by 
Dr. Henry van Dyke, a companion volume to Zhe Gospel for an Age 
of Doubt. Those who have read. the first volume do not need to be 
told that the new is marked by simplicity, earnestness, and high literary 
qualities. As an unfolding of the fundamental idea of the atonement, 
the volume, however, is likely to be of service to those who are per- 
plexed by the cruder forms of popular theology. We differ, however, 
decidedly with the statement that the kingdom of God which Jesus 
proclaimed and established is a kingdom of the soul. There is only 
one of the sayings of Jesus which gives any basis for such a state- 
ment, and that, the context shows, is mistranslated. 
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Can you inform me where I can procure a Hebrew Bible with the 
poetical parts printed in parallelism? Can you inform me how such a 
Hebrew Bible can be procured? 

The best Hebrew text of the poetical books arranged in parallelism 
isfoundin Haupt’s Sacred Books of the Old Testament. (Baltimore: 
John Hopkins Press.) Job and Zhe Psalms have already appeared in 
separate parts. 


Will you kindly suggest such books, magazine articles, or other work 
or works, which will give a comprehensive, or at least a comparatively 
wide, view of what ts being done by modern explorations to throw new and 
added light on the Bible? 

The Quarterly Statements of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
(London, Eng.) give full reports of excavations carried on by that 
society in Palestine. The publications of the “ Egypt Exploration 
Fund” and of the “ Archeological Survey of Egypt” report in full 
the results of work in that territory. Reports of explorations farther 
east, in Mesopotamia and Babylonia, are scattered in various publica- 
tions. Zhe Sunday School Times presents during the current year a 
monthly statement of excavation work in Bible lands, prepared by 
Professor Hilprecht. 


Will you do me the favor (1) of translating from the Greek Acts 
2:38, and (2) of paraphrasing it carefully, so as to answer the following 
questions : (a) Does the Greek expression for “ the remission of sins” mean 
that repentance and baptism were to be obeyed in order that sins might be 
forgiven? (b) From Greek standpoint and Greek definition of baptism 
(Barri{w, J believe), how was the act to be performed? (c) And in what? 

(1) “And Peter said to them, Repent ye and be baptized, every one 
of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the forgiveness of your sins.” 
(2) Repent and be baptized, every one of you, that you may obtain 
forgiveness of your sins. (a) Yes. (4) By immersing, plunging into 
some element. (c) The word itself does not answer this question. 
Such passages as Acts 8:36-39 show that water was the element of 
440 
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Christian baptism. If the question refers to where the water was to 
be found, that is, so far as Peter’s injunction is concerned, a matter of 
indifference. In Jerusalem the pools of the city would furnish the 
necessary water. 


(1) Are there any introductions to ecclesiastical Greek and Latin, as 
represented by the Vulgate, Augustine, Athanasius, etc.? (2) What 
lexicons would be most useful for these authors? (3) Where can TI geta 
copy of the Targum of Onkelos? (4) Are there any annotated editions ? 
(5) Where can I procure the commentaries of Rashi and Kimchi, and at 
what price ? 

(1) For Latin see Bonnet, Ze Latin de Gregoire de Tours 
(Paris: Hachette, 1890; 786 pp.); for Greek, the introduction to 
Sophocles’ Lexicon, mentioned below, and Karl Dieterich, Untersu- 
chungen zur Gesch. der griech. Sprache der hellen. Zeit bis zum 10. 
Jahrh, nach Christo (Leipzig: Teubner, 1898; xxiv, 326 pp.; M. 10); 
H. Reinhold, De Grecttate Patrum apostolicorum librorumque apocrypho- 
rum etc. questiones grammtice (Halle, 1898; M. 2.80). (2) For Greek, 
Sophocles’ Lexicon of Roman and Byzantine Greek (New York: Har- 
per Bros.) ; for the Latin, the great standard work of Du Cange. 
(3) Etheridge, Zhe Targum of Onkelos and Jonathan ben Uzsiel (Lon- 
don (now also New York): Longmans; 2 vols., 1862-5). (4) We 
know of none. (5) There have been numerous editions of Rashi and 
Kimchi from the sixteenth century down, but probably none are now 
on sale except at second hand. For lists of editions see the articles 
in the LZacyclopedia Britannica on Rashi and Kimchi. For price, 
etc., write to dealers in second-hand books in Leipzig or Berlin. 


(1) Mame several standard works on the early religion of Israel, 
either German or English. Name one work you consider the best. (2) 
Where can one find the most reliable and complete translation, either Eng- 
lish or German, of ancient inscriptions bearing directly or indirectly on the 
Bible? 

(1) There is but one work, and that in English, which deals solely 
with the early religion of Israel, and that is James Robertson’s Zhe Early 
Religion of Israel, of which a recent American edition has been pub- 
lished in two small volumes by E. R. Herrick & Co., 70 Fifth avenue, 
New York, N. Y. There are several German works on the general 
subject of the religion of Israel, such as those by Marti and Smend. 
These are recent, and are written from the advanced critical point of 
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view. Kuenen’s great Dutch work has been translated into English 
under the title, Zhe Religion of Israel. There are also a number of 
works on Old Testament theology, which deal, of course, more or less 
fully with the religion of Israel, such as Schultz, Old Testament Theol- 
ogy, translated from the German; Dillmann, A/sestamentliche Theo- 
Jogie; and the older work by Oehler. Of all these Schultz’ is probably 
the best in its combination of critical ability with the warm religious 
feeling. (2) There is no one book in which all these are contained, 
the nearest approach to it being a work by the French Abbé Vigouroux, 
La Bible et les découvertes modernes, which, in five or six volumes, 
covers both Old and New Testament. This has been translated into 
German. For the Old Testament, Schrader, Die Keilinschriften und 
das Alte Testament, translated into English under the title, Zhe Cunei- 
Jorm Inscriptions and the Old Testament, is the best work. A new 
and revised edition has been promised for several years, but has not 
yet appeared. For the translations themselves, without comment or 
discussion, one must go to the following works: Records of the Past; 
first and second series—a collection of some eighteen volumes of trans- 
lations from Assyrio-Babylonian and Egyptian materials ; Kezlinschrift- 
liche Bibliothek (5 vols.),edited by Schrader, containing text and trans- 
lation of the vast majority of the Assyrian and Babylonian historical 
documents ; Ketlinschriftliches Textbuch zum Alten Testament, edited by 
Winckler, a very useful little compendium from these historical docu- 
ments, giving selections which have immediate bearing on Old Testa- 
ment material. 
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Book REVIEWS: 


Blass, F., Philology of the Gospels - - - - 
Boardman, Geo. D., The Kingdom - - - - 
Briggs, C. A., General Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture - - 
Brown, W., The Tabernacle and its Priests and Services . - - 
Bruce, A. B., The Epistle to the Hebrews - - - - - - 
Cheyne, T. K., Jewish Religious Life after the Exile - - - - 
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Dr. Clarke examines the historical development and present condition of the three great contri- 
butions which Christ has made to the moral wealth and welfare of humanity—the Christian People, 
the Christian Doctrine, and the Christian Power. Thus the book deals in a broad manner with the 
great essentials of Christianity, and will prove helpful and stimulating to thoughtful persons of all 
denominations. The style has all the clearness, force, and charm of the author’s “ Outline of Christian 
Theology,” which is already known to a multitude of readers. 


ELEMENTS OF THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION 
Second Series—Ontological. By C.P. TrELE, Theol.D. (Gifford Jectures, 1896.) Cr. 8vo, $2.00 mez. 


This second series of Professor Tiele’s lectures is an attempt to discover the true and ultimate source of 
religion by means of a consideration of its essential and permanent elements. 
‘« The two volumes together constitute a masterly work."’-- Zhe Outlook. 


THE BASES OF MYSTIC KNOWLEDGE 
By E. Reckyac. Translated from the French by Sara Carr Upton. 8vo. $2.50. 


‘* A remarkable book on its purely literary merits, and avaluable contribution to philosophic literature. 
This is a brilliant and convincing essay.'’"—Henry Mills Alden, in Literature. 

‘*This volume deserves the serious attention of all students of philosophy.... M. Récéjac has an interesting 

subject. He is aclose thinker, of fine metaphysical and psychological training.''—N.Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


ARCHAOLOGY AND AUTHORITY 
Sacred and Profane. Edited by David G. Hogarth. 8vo. /n Press. 


A volume prepared by various experts and designed to summarize the contributions made to knowledge 
by archzeology in this century. Dr. Driver, of Oxford, treats of the Old Testament; Mr. Griffith, of the 


British Museum, Egyptology and Assyriology ; Mr. Haverfield, Rome and Latin literature and archzology ; . 


Rev. A. C. Headlam, the New Testament and Christian antiquities ; and Mr. Hogarth, Greece, prehistoric 
and classical. 


A THEORY OF REALITY 


An Essay in Metaphysical System upon the Basis of Human Cognitive Experience. By Prof. G. T. LADD, 
of Yale. 8vo, $4.00. 
This new volume by Professor George Trumbull Ladd brings to its close the series of books in which the author has dealt 


with the general problem of reality—thi and minds—and ¢ ibility and the validity of knowledge. The former 
volumes were ‘* Philosophy of aad “ Philosophy of Mind.” 


Charles Scribner's Sons, Publishers, 
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Co Sunday=School Teachers 


EGINNING with July, 1899, the BisticaL Wor pD will devote itself 
B even more than in the past to the Study and the Teaching of the 
Bible, with special reference to the International Sunday-School 
Lessons. The table of contents of the July, August, and September 
numbers will give some idea of the material the magazine will place 
within reach of Sunday - -school teachers. It will also be noted that 
increasing attention will be given to some of the practical problems of the 
Sunday school. 


JULY. (Daniel) 


EDITORIAL: THE ANCIENT AND MODERN USE OF THE MIRACLE STORY IN 
TEACHING 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR, THE MAN AND THE KING. nseaiaeaaaaimenes 4 

FUDEA UNDER ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES 

PROPHECY AND APOCALYPSE 

THE TEMPLE OF SOLOMON. (ILLUSTRATED) 

CHILD-STUDY IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 

A LETTER TO A TEACHER OF A CLASS COMPOSED OF HIGH-SCHOOL SCHOLARS 
THE RELIGIOUS PURPOSE OF THE BOOK OF DANIEL 

THE RESURRECTION AS PRESENTED IN THE BOOK OF DANIEL 
EXPOSITION OF THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS 
EXEGETICAL NOTES SYNOPSES OF IMPORTANT ARTICLES 
WORK AND WORKERS BOOK REVIEWS 


AUGUST. (Ezekiel) 


EDITORIAL; THE USE OF VISION IN RELIGIOUS TEACHING 

THE LAST DAYS OF OLD FERUSALEM. (ILLUSTRATED) 

THE FEWS IN BABYLON 

THE PROPHETIC INTERPRETATIONS OF ISRAEL'S CAPTIVITY 

THE GENESIS OF JEWISH IDEALS OF RELIGIOUS INDIVIDUALISM AND SOLIDARITY 
METHODS OF CONDUCTING A SUNDAY-SCHOOL CLASS 

A LETTER TO A TEACHER WHO DOES NOT GET CONVERSIONS 

EZEKIEL'’S TEMPLE. (ILLUSTRATED) 

EZEKIEL'S MESSAGES TO THE HUMAN HEART 

EXPOSITION OF THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS 
EXEGETICAL NOTES SYNOPSES OF IMPORTANT ARTICLES 
WORK AND WORKERS BOOK REVIEWS 


SEPTEMBER. (Haggai and Zechariah) 


EDITORIAL: THE USE OF SYMBOLISM IN RELIGIOUS TEACHING 
THE RETURN OF THE FEWS 

THE SAMARITANS. (ILLUSTRATED) 

THE HOLINESS OF GOOD AND THE PRIESTLY SYSTEM 

THE SECOND TEMPLE. (ILLUSTRATED) 

THE PLACE OF THE ADULT BIBLE CLASS IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
MUSIC IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 

A LETTER TO A SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT 

THE MESSIANIC PASSAGES IN HAGGAI AND ZECHARIAH 
EXPOSITION OF THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS 
EXEGETICAL NOTES SYNOPSES OF IMPORTANT ARTICLES 
WORK AND WORKERS BOOK REVIEWS 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE SUMMER QUARTER 


he Circular of Information for the Summer 

Quarter of 1899 at the University of Chicago pre- 

sents a most attractive program for those who are 

interested in spending some part or all of the summer 
months in study. 


THE STAFF 


One hundred and twenty-six teachers and lecturers will be in residence, 
their University rank being as follows : 


Professors 28 Instructors 22 Docents . 5 
Associate Professors 11 Associate Instructors 4 Fellows . ° 
Assistant Professors 16 Assistant Instructors 12 Special Appointees from 


the University and outside 21 
‘DEPARTMENTS OFFERING COURSES 
Instruction will be given in twenty-eight distinct departments in the 
University, and also in the Divinity School. In these various departments 
two hundred and seventy-three distinct courses are announced, thus 
affording a very wide range of subjects. 


SPECIAL LECTURERS 
Among those from outside the University who will give instruction are 
Prof. George Adam Smith, of Glasgow ; President John Henry Barrows, of 
Oberlin College ; Prof. Arthur S. Hathaway, of Rose Polytechnic Institute ; 
Prof. Richard Hochdorfer, of Wittenberg College ; Prof. Noah K. Davis, 
of the University of Virginia; Prof. John B. Henneman, of the University of 
Tennessee ; Dr. Stephan Bauer, of Germany ; Prof. George E. Dawson, of the 
Bible Normal College, Springfield, Mass. ; Prof. Gordon F. Hull, of Colby ° 
University, and Prof. Ernest B. Skinner, of the University of Wisconsin. 


UNIVERSITY OPEN LECTURES 


A new feature of the work for 1899 is indicated in the program of University 
Open Lectures, to which persons who are not regularly matriculated in the 
University will be admitted on moderate terms. 


For circulars or other information, address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO... ILEINGI 
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Vacation Work for Ministers 


INVESTIGATE THE 


Bible Students’ Reading 
Guild for Professional 


Reading 
Are you among the number? 


EIGHT COURSES 


Now in progress 
1. The Literary Origin of the Pentateuch. 
2. Old Testament Prophecy. 
3. The Origin and Growth of the Hebrew Psalter. 
4. The Life of the Christ. 
5. The Apostolic Age. 
6. The Problems of the Fourth Gospel. 
7. Christianity and Social Problems. 
8. The Preparation of Sermons. 


* Membership in the Guild entitles to the Azblical World, or the 
American Journal of Theology, for one year. 


The books were selected by THE Councit or SEVENTY, and will 
be sold or loaned. 


CAREFULLY PREPARED REvIEws will accompany each book. 


For preliminary circular address 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill. 


* Membership fee, with Biblical World, $2.00, with the American Journal of 
Theology, $3.00. All subscriptions which include a membership fee should be sent to the 
above address. 
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COMMENTS FROM SOME REPRESENTATIVE MEN 
Upon the Reading Guild Courses and the Journals which are associated with them. 


N. B.— It should be remembered that every member of the Guild receives one or both of the journals, the Bid/ical World, 
or the American Journal of Theology, for one year in addition to the other privileges of the Guild in return for his membership 
fee ($2.00 or $3.00, according to the a chosen, or $4.50 for both). Also, that anyone subscribing for either or both of the 
journals may become a member of the Guild o— y ant the subscription and ais the necessary application through 

HE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITE TURE, Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill. 


PROFESSOR RUSH RHEES, Newton Theological Institution, Newton Centre, Mass.: 

The plans adopted for the Bible Students’ Reading Guild by the American Institute of Sacred Literature 
seem to me to offer to ministers and other busy men, who yet wish to keep informed concerning the best thought 
on biblical and other religious questions, an opportunity of the most valuable sort. The select. list of books, the 
careful reviews sent with the books that are being read, the regular reading of a standard journal, are all of unique 
value. Add the provision for borrowing books, and there seems to be no reason why the minister who is cut off 
from the privileges of large libraries may not supply that lack, and read under intelligent guidance and with the 
help of wise criticism. A wide improvement of this opportunity would, I am confident, greatly increase the power 
of the ministry in our churches. : 

PROFESSOR IRVING F. WOOD, Smith College, Northampton, Mass.: 

Please send reviews of Delitzsch, Perown, Kirkpatrick, and Schaff. I find this plan a very helpful means of 
reviewing old information and relating it to new. By combining the study of the individual Psalms with a use of 
the Massoretic and Polychrome texts, I find it still more helpful. I had planned to speak of it at a meeting of a 
minister's association February 7. I could put twenty or thirty circulars to good use there. It strikes me as the 
best thing the Institute has done yet for the working pastor. 

REV. A. OLTMANS, Saga, Japan: 

My main purpose in writing this letter was to express my great satisfaction with the arrangement of the books 
in the course I am pursuing. To | og Schaff’s History first on the list was the very best -—_ that could be done. 
And this mainly for two reasons: first, because of its general character as compared with all the other books of the 
course; and, second, because of its conservative tone. To get a fresh glimpse of the first century church history 
as awhole is an excellent introduction to the course. ....., And, while getting this bird’s-eye view of the 
subject, one does not wish to be too much diverted by incisive criticism or too radical views. In closing, I wish to 
say that, if I derive as much pleasure proportionately from the rest of the books in the course as I have from the 
first two, I shall be both glad and thankful for having joined the Guild. 

REV. KINLEY McMILLAN, McKeesport, Pa.: 

The review of Dr. Brigg’s book, ‘‘ Messianic Prophecy,"’ received. I have read Cornill, and am at present 
reading Kirkpatrick’s ‘‘ Doctrine of the Prophets.’’ I find this book exceedingly interesting. Cornill keeps the 
interest sustained all through, but he is short. Will you please send me one of the prospectus sheets? I have given 
away the one I had, with the different courses to be pursued. I could give away a half dozen more with advantage. 
REV. WILLIAM H. MACPHERSON, Three Rivers, Mich.: 

I am trying to have our ministers here take up this course, but they complain of ‘‘no time.’’ It has helped 
me much already. 

MR. G. LAWSON GORDON, River John, N. S.: 

I find the system stimulating, and the work interesting. I would like to recommend it to brethren, but there 
is a delicacy in such recommendation which has but rarely allowed me to say the word I would. I like the Biddical 
World. I have no doubt of its helpfulness. 

MR. S. V. FAIT, Anadarko, 0. T.: 

I am.on an Indian reservation, and my work is of a character that leaves me very little time to read, and I 
rarely ever see or hear a minister. I have been here for ten years. The country is soon to be thrown open to 
settlement; at least, that is the Foo impression; and, if I am to preach, I shall certainly have to give some 
attention to the subject anew. hile I have not been able to read with much thoroughness, yet I have been greatly 
helped by following, as well as time will permit, the Guild reading course. It has also greatly helped me in the 
selection of books. So you see, my brethren, though I may be to you a very uninteresting member, you are doing 
for me what the Bible Students’ Reading Guild is intended to do. 

REV. WILLIAM F. GIBBONS, Dunmore, Pa.: 

I have finished reading the first book on the list chosen by the Council of Seventy, Course No.7. The study 
of the book has been a delight to me. I wish I might thank Professor Henderson for it. I wish to keep the book. 
REV. R. S. LINDSAY, Geneva, Ohio: 

1 want to say again that the Wor/d is a great help to me in my work. I am especially interested in your 
editorials. They are exceedingly suggestive. 

REV. W. A. ELLIOTT, Secre Kansas Baptist State Convention, Newton, 23 

I have been a reader of the Biblical World for three or four years, and, while I have not carried on the work 
as outlined by the Council, I have been reading from suggestions in the Biddical World. Many of my books are 
those which have been recommended by the Bzd/ical World. 1 am exceedingly gratified with the work proposed 
by the Council, and I feel sure that, if our pastors could be persuaded by any manner of means to take up some 
such study, we should discover, in the very near future, a wonderful improvement in pastoral efficiency. I can 
conceive of no better plan for Bible study. 

REV. E. P. BARTLETT, Secretary Iowa Baptist State Convention, Des Moines, Iowa : 

I am heartily in favor of the work aay are undertaking, and will do all I can to further it. I believe such 
courses of reading as you suggest would of immense advantage to many, or most, of our ministers, and I feel 
quite confident that many of them would take advantage of it. I have examined the courses of reading, and can 
commend them. 

REV. JOHN W. CROOKS, Gen’l Miss. and Cor. Sec’y Colorado Baptist State Convention, Denver, Colo.: 

. am very much in sympathy with this movement, of continual reading along the best professional lines after 
graduation. 
REV. C. T. DOUGLASS, Corresponding Sec’y and Gen’! Missio: for Southern California and Arizona : 


Certainly it will be of great benefit to many of our pastors to follow the course of reading outlined. I shall 
take pleasure in speaking of the plan as I have opportunity. 
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Teacher’s Duty 


Is to impart knowledge 
by the best means known. 


Magic Lanterns 
*“ Stereopticons 


supply this “means,” we having 
made this subject a specialty , 


Write for new catalogue 
giving new prices. 


COOL RESORTS OF THE NORTH. 


The Popular Summer Tourist Route is 
the Grand Trunk Railway, reaching all the 
famous summer resorts, including Petoskey, 
Mackinaw, St. Clair Springs—The Muskoka 
Lakes, Lake of Bays(Highlands of Ontario), 
Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, Rapids 
of the St. Lawrence, White Mountains, 
Montreal, Saguenay River, and the Seashore 
resorts of the North Atlantic. Also Wat- 
kins Glen, Glen Summit, Atlantic City, 
Asbury Park, and other popular resorts on 
and reached by the Lehigh Valley R. R. 

Vestibule Train Service. 

Copies of illustrated literature, with full 
information as to rates, etc., will be sent 
on application to J. H. Burgis, City Passen- 
ger and Ticket Agent, 249 Clark Street, 
corner Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


IDEAL SUMMER TOURS. 


The ideal route for Summer Tourist 
Travel is the Grand Trunk Railway System 
—reaching directly all the most popular 
Lake, River, Mountain, and Seashore re- 


sorts of the East, including those located 
on the Lehigh Valley R. R. and direct con- 
nections. 

Vestibule Train Service. 

Full particulars and copies of Summer 
Tourist Literature on application to J. H. 
Burgis, City Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
249 Clark Street, corner Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. 


¥. B. Colt & Co. 


Dept. E 41 
3 t07 West 29th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


The University of Chicago Journals 
The Biblical World 4 
Published monthly. $2.00 a year; foreign, $2.50, Single numbers, 20 cents. 


The School Review 


July and August). $1.50 a year; foreign, $2.00. Publisbed 

‘The Acute 5 1 of Sociol in the interest of 
Bi-monthly. $2.00 a year; foreign, $2.50. Single copies, 35 cents. EDUCATION, 

The Journal of Political Economy 
Published quarterly. $3.00a year; foreign, $3.25. Single numbers, 75 cents. SCIENCE, 

The Journal of Geology THEOLOGY 
Published semi-quarterly, $3.00 a year; foreign, $3.50. Single numbers, so 
cents, / 


The Astrophysical Journal 


Published monthly ia July and September). $4.00 a year; foreign, $4.50. 
Single copies, 50 cents 


The Botanical Gazette 

Published monthly. $4.00 a year; foreign, $4.50. Single numbers, so cents. 
The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures 

Published quarterly. $3.00 a year; foreign, $3.50. Single numbers, 75 cents. 
The American Journal of Theology x 

Published quarterly. $3.00 a year; foreign, $3.50. Single numbers, 75 cents, / 
All subscriptions, and business communications in reference to journals should be addressed to 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

University Press Division 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Edited by men of national 
reputation. 


Commanding the thought 
of the ablest scholars of the 
United States and Europe. 


All remittances should be 
made payable to 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Morgan Park 
Academy 


of The University of Chicago 


FFERS to both girls and boys thorough preparation for 
college and technical school. The curriculum covers 
four years in each of the courses—classical, literary, 

and scientific. There is also the Introductory Year for 
young pupils, which gives thorough training in the elemen- 
tary English Branches. 

Morgan Hall for girls, West Hall and East Hall for 
boys, contain comfortable rooms with equipment modern in 
all respects. 

The laboratories are amply furnished with apparatus 
for Chemistry, Physics, Physiography, and Botany. 

The library contains four thousand well-selected books 
for general and special reading, and offers in its reading 
room the choicest literature of the day. 

The tennis courts and the athletic field, with space for 
football and baseball games, track athletics and bicycle 
riding, give full opportunity and encouragement to outdoor 
athletics. Gymnasiums in Morgan and East Halls provide 
for indoor physical training. 

DURING THE SUMMER, for six weeks, from July 
1 to August II, courses are offered in Algebra, Geometry, 
Latin, Greek, French, German, Physics, History, and 
English. These courses offer an unequaled opportunity 
(1) for students who desire to make up deficiencies in college 
preparation or prepare for advanced standing in academic 
work, and (2) for teachers in high schools and academies to 
familiarize themselves with new methods or to prepare 
themselves to teach new subjects. 


The Autumn Quarter begins September 20. 
For descriptive circulars address— 


The Dean of the Academy 


MORGAN PARK, ILLINOIS 
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IR. KR. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


The Lakeside Press 
PRINTERS AND BINDERS 


THE PRINTING OF BOOKS DEMANDING TASTE AND CAREFUL EXECU- 
TION, PRIVATE EDITIONS, COLLEGE CATALOGUES, AND ANNUALS A 
SPECIALTY. WE PRINT MORE FINE BOOKS THAN ALL OTHER HOUSES 
WEST OF NEW YORK. OUR NEW FACTORY, RUN ENTIRELY BY ELEC- 
TRICITY, IS THE MOST ADVANCED PRINTING PLANT IN THE COUNTRY. 
THE LAKESIDE PRESS BLDG., PLYMOUTH PLACE, COR. POLK, CHICAGO. 


VACATION TOURS. 


The Grand Trunk Railway System and 
immediate connections form the great high- 
way of Tourist Travel to the famous resorts 
in Northern Michigan, Muskoka Lakes, 
Lake of Bays (Highlands of Ontario), 
Niagara Falls, St. Lawrence River, White 
Mountains, Saguenay River, and the Sea- 
shore. Also Watkins Glen, Glen Summit, 
Atlantic City, Asbury Park, and other pop- 
ular resorts on and reached by the Lehigh 
Valley R. R. 

Probably no line of railroad on the 
American continent embraces in its route 
so great a variety of scenery, or reaches 
directly so many popular and famous 
resorts. 

Vestibule Train Service. 

Full particulars as to rates and copies 
of tourist literature on application to J. H. 
Burgis, City Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
249 Clark Street, corner Jackson Boulevard, 


English Studies 


The University of Chicago 


LATEST ISSUE, Just Published. 


LEONARD COX, The Arte or Crafte of 
Rhethoryke, 1530: a Reprint, edited by 
F. I. CARPENTER, Ph.D. The first English 
Rhetoric. Price, 50 cents. 


OTHER NUMBERS 


JOHN LYDGATE: The Assembly of Gods. 
Edited by O. L. Triccs, Ph.D. 8vo, paper. 
116 pages. $1.00. 


E. H. LEWIS: The History of the English Para- 
graph, 8vo, paper, 200 pages. 50 cents. 
F,. I, CARPENTER : Metaphor and Simile in the 
Minor Elizabethan Drama. 50 cents. 

MYRA REYNOLDS: The Treatment of Nature 
in English Poetry between Pope and Words- 
worth. 75 cents. 


*,* Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Chicago. 
Address— 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Case Doesn’t Exist | 5argent’s 
where we cannot furnish the nec- Economic 
essary Rolling, Reclining, or Car- System 


rying Chair for Cripples or 

Invalids, or a luxu- 

rious adjustable Easy 

Chair or Couch for 

wellfolks, State what 

you want, and write 
for catalogue. 


HHA 


GEO. F. SARGENT CO. Ave. 


of Devices for Brain Workers 
embraces all the survivals of the fittest, including: 
Sargent’s Ball Bearing Rotary Book Cases 
Reading Stands in various styles 
Dictionary and Atlas Stands 
Desks, attachable to chairs 
Telescopic Book Racks 
Adjustable Folio Stands, and 
Sargent's Working, Easy, Reclining, 
Library, and Adjustable Chairs, 


‘or catal 
Couches, Etc. 


GEO. F. SARGENT CO. 


289N Fourth Ave., New York 
"Next Twenty-third Street 
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PULPITS, ALTARS, 


RETTING & 
SWEET, Makers 
49 B Street 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(We make no pews or 
opera chairs. 


SUIMER TOURS. 


The Grand Trunk Railway is the ideal 
route for Summer Travel, reaching with its 
own lines or direct connections all the 
popular resorts of Northern Michigan, St. 
Clair, the Muskoka Lakes, Lake of Bays 
(Highlands of Ontario), Niagara Falls, St. 
Lawrence River, White Mountains, and 
the Seacoast resorts of the North Atlantic. 
Also Watkins Glen, Glen Summit, Atlantic 
City, Asbury Park, and many other popular 
resorts on and reached bythe Lehigh 
Valley R. R. 

Vestibule Train Service. 

For copies of illustrated tourist litera- 
ture, rates, and full information, apply to J. 
H. Burgis, 249 Clark Street, corner Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


SUMMER OUTINGS. 


The most famous and popular Summer 
Tourist resorts on the continent are reached 
directly by the lines of the Grand Trunk 
Railway System and its direct connections. 

Vestibule Train Service.. 

Copies of illustrated descriptive pam- 
phlets of Lake, Mountain and Seashore re- 
sorts with full information as to rates, etc., 


LIGHT 


FRIN 


851 Pearl Bireet, 


will be sent on application to J. H. Burgis, 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Troy, N. Y., and New York City, manufactures superior 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL BELLS 


City Passenger and Ticket Agent, 249 Clark 
Street, corner Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


Would you like to make 
The Bible a power in your church work: 


See that your people study tt systematically 


Examine the 


Outline Bible Club Course 


FOR INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS STUDY 
Prepared by the American Institute of Sacred Literature. 
ITS ADVANTAGES ARE: 


1. A comprehensive course, covering the whole Bible in four years. 
Subject for 1898-9, Zhe Foreshadowings of the Christ. 


2. Practically no outside helps required. 

3. Little time necessary. 

4. Small expense involved. 

5. No leader required. 

6. The work of all students the same, whether alone or in clubs. 
7. Careful and minute instruction provided by the Institute. 

8. Duplicate question sheets. 

9. Special recognition of extra work. 


10. Definiteness and permanence of results. 


Address for circulars, extracts from direction sheets, and application forms to assist you in forming a club, 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill. 


Fonts, Reading Desks, P | 
Aa ble Stands, Collection Plates and i 
Special Furniture 
~ x. #) i 
Write f 
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SAFEGUARDS 


the interests of its Policy- 
holders from the beginning to 
the end of their contracts, 
During the time premiums are 
paid, 
When death occurs, or 


When the policy matures by 
other conditions, or 


In event of inability to continue 
payment of Premiums. 


Policies may be secured at moderate cost, 
providing for Liberal Cash Loans and a 
share in profits apportioned thereto. 

We shall be glad to answer any inquiries 
as to rates, forms of Policies, etc., adapted 


(NSURANCE 


iy DURING 1058 to yourmeans. Write 
\\$164.000000%/7/ The Prudential Insurance Co. 


= of America 


J) JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 


a Bp SOK PAID INSURANCE 
OVER 
: | '898 OVER $414,000,000%, Ay) 
ASSETS 
528887196 42\ \ 
LIABILITIES |), 
($22998301% fy 
Wi 
WN 
surpwus 
$5888.89472 7) 
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Imparts 
Energy 


HorsForb’s AciD PHOSPHATE 


The most agreeable and 
effective remedy for relieving 
Languor and Exhaustion, so 
common in the spring and 
summer months. Its nutri- 
ent and tonic effects give 
tone and vigor to the entire 
system. 


Taken before retiring it 
quiets the nerves and induces 
refreshing sleep. 


For sale by Druggists. 


K-28 5-99 


THEONiY DenTiFRICE. 

OFINTERNATIONAL 

REPUTATION 
SARAH BERNHARDT.” 


SAMPLE 3cENTS POSTAGE 
PO.BOx 


HALL & RUCK 


NEW WORK 


\ 


Delightful After Bathing, 
A Luxury After Shaving, 


A Positive Relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING and SUNBURN, 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
Removes all odor of perspiration, 
(the original), 
a igher in price, perhaps, 
than worthless substitutes, 

is reason it. 

Refuse all other powders, 
which are liable to do harm. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed for 

CENTS. (Sample free.) 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J, 


A Cure for 
Rheumatism... 


Dr. J. G. Connor, Ionia, Mich., writes: 

Dear Sirs :--An old friend of mine handed me 
a couple of small vials of your TARTARLITHINE 
some time ago and I tried it on myself, having 
suffered from rheumatism for several years. I 
assure you I was so pleased with its effects that 
I procured a full sized bottle, andsince taking it I 
havc been entirely freefrom rheumatism during 
the past year. I also observed that it is not sur- 
passed by any other preparation as a PROMPT and 
EFFICIENT diuretic; besides it is pleasant to 
administer. Please send me a few bottles for 
use among my patientsafflicted with Rheumatism. 


Regular package $1.00, 50 doses 
Of all druggists or post-free by mail. 
Pamphlets with Testimonials FREE. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
79 Ann Street, - New York. 


Sore AGENTS FOR 


THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 
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Walter’s Park Sanitarium 


Long Distance No. 873 
9 Reading, Pa. WALTER’S PARK, PA. 
=. southeastern 
ours . 
Readin, Terminal 
Erect- 


by its present 
and mana- 
gers for its present 


purer chan 
scenery a 
soufce of delight; 
climate mild and in 
vigorating. *.° 
southern 
addition to its ac- 
quired ‘facilities, 
makes our place an 
exceptional 


Health 
Resort 


Better than going South and living in houses not provided with winter comforts. 

Buildings of granite rock, heated by steam and open grates ; lighted by electricity (our own plant). Hydraulic elevator; large, 
convenient, finely heated Sun Parlor; cuisine unexcelled; livery; dairy. 

Forty years’ continuous experience with sanatory methods of treatment. Baths, massage (mechanical and manual), Swedish 
movements, electricity, vacuum, etc., are all employed here. Terms very moderate, 


Illustrated catalogue to any address. Address— ROBERT WALTER, M. D., as above. 


Pure Water] Berkshire 


Hills 
NERVOUS Sanatorium, 


PROSTRATION 
KIDNEY se"CANCER 


DISEASES 


DYSPEPSIA and 

INDIGESTION 
Are many of the ills 
of the human body 


which are cured by 
drinking pure dis- Tumors, and 


THE RALSTON STILL he 


Purifies the most infected water by eliminating all poisonous 

and making i INSTITUTION IN THE WORLD. 

and pleasant, a operated on the e, Or Over a j 

nine ——«, We have never failed to effect a permanent 
cure where we have had a reasonable oppor- 


THE BEST ONLY $1 0.00 tunity for treatment. 


Officially indorsed by the Ralston Health Club of America, Please ‘state your case as clearly as possible 


Highest A Gold Medal t the 
Send Set posta for illustrated booklet ubich | 2nd our book with complete information will 
ing. be mailed free. Address, 


THE MR R. BAILEY MFG, CO., 54 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK Drs W f Brown & Son North Adams Mass. 
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ote TOSS 


GIVEN WITH EVERY 


REMENTZ 


One=Piece Collar Button 
Made of One Piece of Metal 
Without Seam or Joint ... 


BEST for LADIES’ SHIRT WAISTS and 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES ...... 
You get a new one without charge in case of accident of any 
kind, The Story of a Colla r eee 5 ives all particulars. 
Postal us for it. All jewelers sell KREME Niz buttons, 


. KREMENTZ & CO., 34 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


Nowadays 


no one need go 

to Europe for a watch. 
The best are made | 
right here in America 
by the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH 
COMPANY 

This watch move= 
ment particularly 
recommended— 

“ RIVERSIDE.” 

All retail jewelers 
have them. 


“The Perfected American Watch,” an illus- 

trated book of interesting information about 

watches, sent free on request. 

AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH Co., 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


« RANK KKED, Ven, 


Cuas. H. Rowsg.tck, Tr. Mgr. ’W.H. Pres. & G. M. 


NEw 
ROUTES 


FOR 


Summer Tourist Tickets 
will be available this season. 


“We ws Our 


Tour Economic” 


A new Summer Book will tell about 
them. Sent free on application. 


A. J. SMITH, F. M. Byron, 
Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agent, Gen. Western Agent, 
CLEVELAND. CHICAGO. 
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Rely upon DENSMORE 


BALL-BEARING TYPEBARS 
i Lightest KeyTouch. Greatest Speed. Most Convenient Paper 


| Chlorides 
as your 
household 
disinfectant 


An odorless, colorless liquid ; pow- 
erful, safe, and cheap; endorsed by 
over 23,000 physicians ; sold in quart 


From the U. S. Government. 


bottles only, by druggists and high- Department of the Interior, Washington, Nov, 23, 1895. 
i DENSMORE TyPEWRITERCoMPANY. Gentlemen: We have now 
class grocers. Prepared by HEnry B. in use in the Bureaus of this Department nearly eighty Densmore 
machines. We have no complaint from the users of them, hence, 

Puatt, Platt St., New York. we conclude, they are giving entire satisfaction. Respectfully, 


Hiram Buckincuam, Custodian. 
Dealers desired, and discounts given in open territory, 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 316 Broadway, N. Y 


SM-N°2 


are Dixon’s American Graphite 
Pencils in eS: Invariably 
smooth and tough—never gritt 

nor brittle—they wear more uni- 
formly and last longer than even 
the high-priced foreign-made 
pencils To provide a_perfect 

pencil for each particular use, po. 
the makers of an 


Dixon’s 


American Graphite 


Pencils 


have carefully studied the needs 
of every class of pencil users. 
If your dealer doesn't keep them, 
send 16 cents for samples worth 
double the money. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 
Jeracy City, N. J. 
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Ease in Writing Unsurpassed 
P| O other varieties 
of stub pens. . 
i 5 0 styles fine, medium 
and blunt points... 
ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL Pen Co. 


’ 26 John St., New York. Works, Camden, N. J. 


BONEONS, 


OCOLATES. 


BLY 


Our COCOA AND 


CHOCOLATES 
Are UNSURPASSED 


Chicago Office: 144 MADISON STREET 


Because The Dammond 
Cypewriter 


in Werky a Favor 
in Schools and Colleges. 


Its Interchangeable Tppe 
Makes it the Most Useful to 
Teachers and Clergymen, 


Send for new Catalogue, and inclose a 5c. 
stamp fer Map of the World. 


on nearest representative and examine the Back- 
Spacing Attachment unt add just added to the Hammond, 
THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 
403 and 405 East 62d St., New York. 
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| CONVENIENG 
\ COMFORT 
EASE COME WITH THE 


p 
pROVE 
PATENT 


i, BACHELOR’S BUTTONS 
| PENCIL HOLDERS 


}) COLLAR HOLDERS 
(Ah Sample of any of the above sent 
} postpaid, for ro cents. 


¥ HOSE SUPPORTERS 
CUFF HOLDERS 
(4 DRAWERS’ SUPPORTERS 
SKIRT SUPPORTERS 
Pair of any of these for 20c, postpaid 

KEY CHAINS. Sample for 
(U Nothing about them to break or get out 
yj] oforder. Hold with bulldog tenacity, 
ff but don’t tear the fabric. 

S FREE. Handsomely illustrated 
booklet sent onrequest. 


American Rinc 


Company, 
Box 59, 

WATERBURY, 
CONN. 


THE DEALERS MAKE BIG } N 
AA MES Aft ME! 


Z20°CENTUR 
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BICYCLES 


DRIVING 
HEADLIGHTS 


CATALOGUE USE TH 
CENTURYMFG.CO 
17 WARREN 1899 MODELS 


Banner 
Bicycle Lamp 


<=> THE MOST RELIABLE LAMP 
See MADE USING KEROSENE OIL 


TESTED and TRUSTED 


by thousands of riders 
in seasons past 


Price 


$1.50 


GUARANTEED 
WIND PROOF 


All Parts Removable 
Easily Cleaned ..... 


Lens 2 inches, double convex, optical ground 
and polished. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION 


Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co. 
New York Chicago 


The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


is an Essential of the 
4 Well-Dressed Man. 


ALWAYS EASY 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


THE J iP 


BUTTON 
«_CLASP 
Lies flat to the leg — 


never slips, tears nor unfastens. 

THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 

is stamped on every loop. 
Sold Everywhere 


Sample Pair, Silk 50c, Cotton 25c. 
jailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO. Makers 
Boston, Mass. 


FASHIONED ADVERTISMENT ADAPTED TO THE 20°CENTUR) 
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A PIANO 


_at a NOMINAL PRICE. 
Chicago's larg- 
‘est music house, 
Lyon & Healy, to 
sharply reduce 
stock,offers sam- 
ple new uprights, 
slightly used pi- 
anos,and second- 
hand _instru- 
ments, at almost 
nominal prices. Good durable uprights 
as low as $100, warranted as represented. 
Square pianos $20 and upward, Grands 
| from $200. Send for complete list. Among 
the makers are: Decker Bros., Hardman, 
XKnabe, Steinway, Weber, Hale, Bauer, 
Fischer, Hazelton, and others. If you 
are interested in a piano, do not fail to 
write. Any piano not proving exactly 
as represented may be returned at their 
expense. Address 
LYON & HEALY, 
Wabeen Ave. and Adams St., Chicago. 
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4 DO YOU KNOW 


How to make | 
Photographs ?} 


3 DO YOU WISH TO KNOW? 


‘Send 50 cents for one year’s 
subscription for the ... 


: Issued Monthly. 
Sample Co 
vi 


POINTER” 


for Amateur Photographers ... 


It tells you all! 


e dats. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 
591 Broadway, New York 
45) 47, 49 E. Randolph Street, Chicago 


4 Fifty-seven years’ experience in this line of business : 


The New Photography 


For the Army of Enthusiastic Ama- 


teur Photographers (long since past 
the button pressing stage) we have 


prepared 


“ Photographic Advice ” 


Handsomely Illustrated Manual, 
sent post free on receipt of ten cents 
in postage stamps. 


The latest and most ctical instrument 
the discriminating amateur. 


The Scovill & Adams Company 
OF NEW YORK 
60 and 62 East Eleventh Street 


(Five Doors from Broadway) 
W. I. LINCOLN ADAMS, President 


” “T+1s all in the Lens’ 


THE KORONA 
CAMERAS 


The attention of con- 
noisseurs is directed to 
the entirely modern 
equipment of these su- 
rior cameras, notably 
sing Back (requ no 
focussing cloth) and 
the ’99 Model Korona 

Shutter. 


These cameras are 
made in all styles and 
prices. all equipped 
with our ous lens- 
es, and are constantly 
gaining in public favor, 


Send for an Illustrated 
Catalogue 
Gundlach Optical Co. 


753-76: So.Clinton St. 
Rochester, N. ¥. 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


ILLS 


For Bilious and Nervous disorders such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddiness, ¥ 


Fullness and Swelling after meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of 
Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, 
and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, etc., when these symptoms are caused by constipation, as 
most of them are. The first dose will give relief in twenty minutes. 


This is no fiction. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one box of these Pills, and they will be Y 
acknowledged to be a wonderful medicine. BEECHAM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore 
females to complete health. They proniptly remove obstructions or irregularities of the system. 


. they act like magic—a few doses will work 

For a Weak Stomach Impaired wonders upon the vital organs : strengthen- 
’ ing the muscular system, restoring the long- 

lost complexion, bringing back the keen 


Digestion, Disordered Liver. 4 edge of appetite, and arousing with the Rose- 


bud of Health the whole physical energy of 

heh facts admitted 
Sick Headache, Female Ailments in an ciases of society, and 

one of the best guarantees to the Nervous 
and Debilitated is that Beecham’s Pills have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. 


25 CENTS AT DRUG STORES. 


Without a Rival. Annual Sales Over 6,000,000 Boxes 
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THERE Is ONLY ONE = 


LM 
UW DIRECTIONS 
THIS IS IT! 


Invaluable for all Aches, Pains, Inflammations, 
Catarrhal Trouble and Piles. 


Fac-simile of Bottle Bo 
with Buff Wrapper, 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., NewYork and London. 


IDE -VESTIBULED 

trains are operated also 

to Denver, St. Paul and Minn- 

eapolis, equipped with modern, 

roomy, comfortable Pullman 

Cars, Reclining Chair Cars and 
European plan Dining Cars. 


“T would rather dine on the Burling- 
ton Route dining car that leaves 
Chicago at 5:30 P.M. for Kansas 
City than on any railroad dining car 
that I know of in the world. The 
only other railroad service that com- 
pares with it in desirability is the 
Orient Express, in which I traveled 
between Paris and Constantinople. 

S. S. McCLureE, 
Publisher McClure’s Magazine.” 


Kansas City 


‘“‘California” 


Are the titles of descriptive booklets which 
can be had without charge upon application to 
EVST S, General Passenger Agent, 


. B. & Q. R, R., CHICAGO. 


BEST LINE CHICAGO OR ST. LOUIS TO 


3 | 


Walter Baker &Co’s 
BREAKFAST 


COSTS LESS 4 BE SURE THAT 
THAN THE PACKAGE 

ONE CENT ‘Be BEARS OUR 
A CUP. TRADE-MARK. 


- 
att i 
Trade-Mark. 


A Perfect Food. Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. timitea 


Established 17350. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


“A Harmonious Creation of Art.” 
“An Inspiration to a Musical Temperament.” 
** Supports the Voice Most Admirably.” 


RENOWNED THROUGHOUT THE WoRLD 


FOR 


Pure Sympathetic Tone 


COMBINED WITH 


Greatest Power : Durability 


Catalogues and full particulars 
mailed free to any address. 


WAREROOMS : 


Fifth Ave. and 16th St., New York 
268 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


This is 


<re you familiar with this P 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO. 


not a case where 


> 


contempt” 
as its acquaintances will attest. 
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